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TWO HIDDEN COMPARATIVES: 
OBSERVATIONS ON HEBREW STYLE 


By H. Kruse, Tokyo 


Linguistically interesting are those mistranslations which show 
that the translator did not grasp all the possibilities of an idio- 
matic peculiarity in a language completely differing from his own. 
Such a peculiarity is, for the Indo-European translator, the lack 
of comparative forms in the Semitic languages and their substi- 
tution by the preposition “from” (Hebr. in). Though this lack 
may tightly be called a linguistic “‘primitivism”’, inasmuch as it 
by no means covers all the possible uses of the comparative, it 
has its own advantages of brachylogy, which makes it difficult 
for the foreign beginner to find the meaning of such expressions. 
As this phenomenon is not restricted to the Semitic languages it 
may be shown even in a Japanese example. Which beginner, 
finding the expression “hana yori dango”, and being able to trans- 
late it literally, “dumpling from flower”, would guess that it 
| means “dumplings rather than flowers”, or “bread is better than 
the song of birds”? Similar “pregnant” constructions may be 
found in Biblical Hebrew, especially in the poetical parts of the 
Old Testament; and it is no wonder that some of them escaped 
even its first translators, the LX X, and many of their successors. 
In the following pages two of them will be discussed. 


I. PSALM XLII. 7-8 


The historical situation of the beautiful psalm xlii—xliii largely 

depends on the interpretation given to its two verses xlii. 7-8. 

Reasonable doubts about the Hebrew text of these verses cannot 

be raised. Already Jerome in his Psa/terium iuxta Hebraeos trans- 

lates this passage (slightly different from the Vulgate) as follows: 
In meipso anima mea curvatur; 


propterea recordabor tui de terra Iordanis 
et Hermoniim, de monte minimo. 
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Abyssus abyssum invocat, in voce cataractarum tuarum: 
Omnes gurgites tui et fluctus tui super me transierunt. 


We may be pretty sure that he read exactly the same Hebrew 
consonant text as we have in Kittel’s edition. But the LXX knew 
of no other text either, as is certain from their translation. This 
does not mean that we possess the original Hebrew wording, but 
that there is no foundation for large-scale textual “corrections”, 
as, for example, that of T. K. Cheyne in his Commentary (1904, 
11, 189), which enabled him to translate the first verse of the same 
passage in this way: 


Preserve me [O Yahwé] my God, 
from the tribe of the Arabians, 
From the race of the Jerahmeelites rescue me! (xlii. 7). 


Now we can scarcely imagine how this was possible only fifty 
years ago; but even in 1934 we hit upon such bold conjectures as 
this of H. Schmidt (H.A.T., ed. Eissfeldt, p. 79): “Meine Seele 
in mir ist gebeugt; darum denke ich an Dich! Aus der Tiefe, 
da ich hinabgestiegen, hilf mir empor! Aus dem bésen Kerker!” 
(xlii. 7). 

Fortunately, Eusebius and others have preserved for us the 
passage in Symmachus’ translation, which reads: 


Hotan anamimnéskGmai sou apo gés Iordanou 
Kai apo HermGnieim, orous mikrotatou, 

Abyssos abyss6 apanta (Theodoret: apénta) 
apo échou ton krounGn sou. 

Pasai hai kataigides sou kai ta kymata sou 
epano mou parélthon (P.G. xx, 376). 


Although the translation differs considerably from that of the 
LXX, the only difference in the underlying text is, probably, 
that he read a mém before hermonim, instead of before har, where 
we tead it. We shall come back to this point later. Apanid 
“meets”, though completely different in meaning, comes from 
the same consonants as “calls”, the Hebrew OR’ having these 
two possibilities. It is hard to say whether apo échou supposes 
some Hebrew mém instead of our Jémed (M.T.: /-g6/; LXX: eis 
phoneén); it may be some attempt at giving a determined sense to 
the vague /amed. In any case, the difference concerns at most 4 
single letter misplaced or changed, which means an extte- 
ordinarily good degree of textual preservation. This is confirmed 
by metrical considerations. The poem is written in the limping 
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thythm of lamentation (génd), and our two verses show this in a 
vety regular form. 

The text being thus established, we may approach its meaning 
from the side of the context. The singer was a pious Israelite, 
and—if we may rely on the title and on the usual rendering of 
xlii. 5 (“I led them in procession”)—a Levite from the family of 
Qorah, specialists in sacred music at the Temple (cf. II Chron. xx. 
19). His fervent desire to see the Temple, to be near the altar and 
to play on the lyre in the procession of the Feast of Tabernacles 
(cf. xlii. 5 and xliii. 2; this interpretation of sdk as sukkdt seems to 
me the most obvious), points to the same conclusion. But now 
he is prevented from going there, not by some professional 
reason ot practical necessity (as may be the case in Ps. lxiii), but 
apparently against his will and under the compulsion of those 
whom he calls his “enemies” (xlii. 10; xliii. 2). How long he may 
have been in this condition of exile, we cannot know; but it 
seems tather recent, since his memory and his longing for the 
liturgical functions are still fresh and vivid; he is confident of 
going back soon and of being again near to God, the joy of his 
life. 

Some authors frown at the thought that the psalmist is not 
quite independent in his piety from such material expedients as 
the “external cult” of the Temple (e.g. R. Kittel in his Com- 
mentary, 1914, p. 169: “Die Frommigkeit des Beters ist noch 
ganz im 4uBeren Kult befangen”), but they base their view on a 
wrong supposition. How do they know that the interest of the 
poet is restricted to the external side of worship, such as music, 
gay colours, processions and similar performances? Does it not 
seem that he is using these earthly means as so many steps to an 
unselfish and spiritual union with the God of his life? Surely, 
his God is not the abstract idea of an intellectualist, nor the stern 
imperative of a Kantian moralist, but a personal God of historical 
experience, seizable not only by will or intellect, but by the whole 
human being, soul and body, as the author of Ps. Ixiii. 2 has it; 
and perhaps it is just the poet, to whom “all perishable things are 
but an image” of the eternal, who will come nearest him. 

The place of the singer’s exile cannot be ascertained so long as 
we leave the verses 7-8 out of consideration. But some hint may 
pethaps be gathered from the “enemies” who trouble him. It is 
almost impossible to think of them as impious Israelites (H. 
Herkenne, B.B. p. 162, refers to II Chron. xxx. 10) in northern 
Galilee, in Transjordan (in Gilead, cf. Il Sam. xvii. 24 ff.) or 
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even in Jerusalem (personal enemies, cf. the new Latin Psalter, 
Rome, 1945, 11, 76). The enemies live near the victim, they meet 
him daily (xlii. 4,11), insulting him by their contemptuous 
“Where is your God?” This is quite different from those passages 
(quoted by E. Podechard, Comm. 1949, p. 187) which insinuate 
that God does not care about the punishment of the wicked or 
the assistance of the suffering (which idea, however, may be 
implicit in that question). “Your God” is different from that of 
the scoffers, and he seems far away, as he cannot be seen. It is 
the typical question of pagans (Joel ii. 17; Ps. Ixxix. 10; cxv. 2; 
Micah vii. 10), whose gods were near and visible, to Jews living 
abroad. A special grief for the exiles in Babylonia was theit 
distance from the Temple as the place of Yahweh’s gracious 
presence, and they had to be comforted by the chariot vision of 
Ezechiel, showing that Yahweh would be as near them in 
Babylonia as he had been in Jerusalem. 

These pagan enemies are numerous; indeed, they are called 
gby 10” hasid, an “impious nation”. The later use of gdy as an 
individual gentile does not occur in the Old Testament (cf. L. 
Koehler, Lexicon, s.v.), and its meaning of “people” = “several 
individuals” in a few passages is suspect (cf. W. Gesenius, 
Hd. Wb. xv). This expression, therefore, implies that the 
enemies ate national and political ones; and the parallel “’#f 
mirma w-‘awld’’ (xliii. 1) must not be pressed to the sense of an 
individual chief of the evildoers, but is most probably to be 
taken in a collective sense for all the psalmist’s enemies. There is 
no reason why pagans should not be called /0’ hasid (as stated by 
B. Duhm, 1922, p. 180); on the contrary, “impious” (it does not 
mean “unkind”’) seems a very appropriate epithet, as pagans 
ate not bound by Jesed, “love based on a covenant”, towards 
Yahweh; they do not care for him nor for his commandments, 
and therefore have no mercy on his believers either. It seems 
that they not only keep the poet from going to Jerusalem, and 
mock at him, but they add physical to spiritual ill-treatment (if 
xlii. 11 may be understood in this sense). 

As to the “ime of these experiences and the person involved, out 
context is even less informative. Extreme theories, such as that 
of a Levite accompanying the fleeing David to Mahanaim 
(cf. II Sam. xv. 24), or that of a pious priest (Onias IIT) banished 
by Antiochus Epiphanes in the second century, have been almost 
entirely abandoned for lack of evidence. Granted, then, that the 
enemies ate a pagan nation, our possibilities are fairly restricted; 
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Scripture knows of no nations inflicting exile on Israelites other 
than the Assyrians and the Babylonians. All other theories are 
based on certain interpretations of verses 7-8 and are, therefore, 
to be treated with reserve. In particular, the Syrians of the 
eighth century (cf. J. Calés in Rech. Sc. Relig. 1923, p. 76, and 
II Kings v. 2) are not known to have detained Judaean exiles in 
their country. With reference to Ps. xlii. 7-8, only two events 
ate worthy of consideration: the Assyrian exile of II Kings xvii. 
6 which is attested even by Assyrian documents (cf. A.N.E.T. 
p. 2854), and the deportation of Joachin (II Kings xxiv. 15-16; 
Ezek. i. 2) in 598, prior to the destruction of the Temple, which 
seems to be still intact (cf. Ps. xliii. 3). 

In both cases the exiles were led far from home; but of the 
former group no trace has been left. It is hard to imagine that 
some of them returned from Assyria, bringing back with them a 
collection of psalms, as they did from the Babylonian captivity. 
The conditions of the Babylonian exiles we know quite well from 
Ezechiel and some psalms. “By the waters of Babylon, there we 
sat down and wept, when we remembered Zion.” Is it purely 
accidental that Ps. xlii. 4 and 9 mention the same weeping and 
singing of the exiled as we find in Ps. cxxxvii. 1-4, or are we 
here at the very origin and Sitz im Leben of the “lamentation” 
genus ? 

With these premisses about the text and context of the psalm, 
we may now attempt the interpretation of the crucial verses 7-8. 
“Against me my soul is bent, because I remember you.” Most 
commentators translate “therefore” instead of “because”; but 
‘al kén occasionally changes from a causal adverb (“‘therefore’’) 
to the logical opposite of a causal conjunction (“because”’), as 
in Ps. i. 5 or xlv. 3 and here: it is not because he is afflicted 
that he remembers; but because he remembers, he is afflicted. 
A difficulty is presented by the idiom nepes tiSfab ‘al (preferably 
from sabab in niph. or hithp., rather than from sZa) in qal; the 
dictionaries are unhelpful), which occurs only in our passage 
four times, and once in Lam. iii. 20 (Ps. xliv. 26 is a different 
toot). It probably means: “‘ My soul is bent, or in revolt, against 
me, in an inner conflict”; not simply “downcast”’. 

Who is meant by “you” cannot be decided from the preceding 
vetse, where God is referred to in the third person: “I shall praise 
him again.” It is true that God is often addressed abruptly in the 
second person (as, for example, in Ps. xxiii. 4); but then the 
meaning must be clear, and there must be no possibility of any 
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other reference. Here the reference is largely dependent on the 
interpretation given to the following hemistich, as we shall see, 

Meé-’eres yarden w-hermonim. Most of the interpreters are too 
readily inclined to take the min in a local sense: what is more 
natural than to think of the act of remembering as an actio in 
distans, reaching as if by tentacles from the subject’s place to the 
remembered object? But the contrary conception is also possible. 
In German we may say: “Ich erinnerte mich an ihn von Rom her, 
wo ich ihn zuletzt sah”, “I remembered him frow Rome, whete 
I saw him last”, as if taking his image from that (now distant) 
time and place, where I saw him. What the Hebrew usage is, 
may be seen from examples such as Ezek. vi. 9: “The exiles will 
remember Me among the Heathen (bag-géyim)”’; or Zech. x. 9: 
“They will remember Me far away (bam-merhaqgim)’’; ot Ps. 
Ixiii. 7: “I remember Thee on my couch (‘a/ ysa‘ay)”; or Ezek. 
xx. 43: “ There (s@) you will remember my words.” That is, the 
Hebrew remembers something im the place, where he actually is 
(Jer. li. 50, mé-rahég provides no contrary evidence, since this 
compound has become an adverb irrespective of direction and 
may even mean “unto a far place”’, cf. Lexica). To take our mém 
(min) in a local sense is, therefore, unusual, and only to be 
adopted in the last resort. 

’Eres yarden is a hapax, and therefore to be explained according 
to the contextual hermonim, which is assumed to be clear and, 
moreover, identical with the “Land of Jordan”; but both these 
assumptions are subject to doubt. If we do not accept this 
identification, the “Land of Jordan” could be understood most 
easily as the whole of “Palestine” (as by the “Land of the 
Ebro” we might mean Spain), or at least that part of Palestine in 
which the Jordan shows its full growth and typical features, the 
so-called “kikkar (hay-yardén)” = hé perichoros tou lordanou 
(Matt. iii. 5), that is, the southern basin of the river, which is said 
to have reached as far as Soar, south of the Dead Sea, and to 
have been, in Abraham’s days, a lovely paradise (Gen. xiii. 10), 
and which even afterwards must have been the crowning jewel 
of the Holy Land (g’6n hay-yardeén; if the text of our psalm were not 
so certain, this would be the best substitute for our Aapax). To 
restrict the “Land of the Jordan” to its uppermost reaches neat 
Bany4s would be like seeking the “Rhineland” in the Swiss Alps. 

What is meant by erménim is likewise disputed. In its plural 
form it is a hapax, and no parallel case is known of a geo- 
gtaphical proper name normally singular being used in the 
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plural. Even such conservative authors as F. Zorell, therefore, 
have suspected the traditional identification with the highest 
mountain of Palestine (2760 m.; now gebel es-Seih); he gave the 
translation “‘sanctuaries (from Semitic HRM, “taboo”, which 
may be the original meaning of the mountain’s name), an inter- 
pretation that has been honoured by Koehler’s receiving it in his 
Lexicon. But I think this is not advisable. The plural can be 
interpreted as a plural of extension (“the whole region of the 
Hermon”) or of intensity (‘the Great Hermon”’) or of exempli- 
fication (cf. the Latin “‘Scipiones” = men like Scipio), but in 
any case it seems adopted precisely to avoid any restriction to 
the geographical locality known as Hermon. 

The “climax of unintelligibility” (according to Cheyne, Joc. 
tit, p. 189) is reached in “mé-har mis‘ar” (R.S.V.: from Mount 
Mizar). The well-attested reading of mém before har seems to 
impose the interpretation of this mountain as a third indication 
of the poet’s abode, an accuracy which would be more appropriate 
to a modern postal address than in a highly poetical context 
(Schmidt, /oc. cit., hits the mark by comparing such “prosaic” 
details to a German example; it would be like saying ““Im Lande 
der Lahn, am Westerwald, am Diinsberg”’, p. 80). A mountain 
called mis‘ar is unknown, and was unknown to all ancient 
translators. But in modern times, especially since Dalman in 
1909 “discovered” the hamlet Zaora (probably Zaoura, Ar. 
sagura, “the small one”’) 3 km. south of Banyas, Mount Mizar has 
entered most of the commentaries, dictionaries and translations as 
a proper name. A fanciful story can easily be added, of how 
some unfortunate Levite was ousted by the intrigues of his 
tuthless enemies to this forlorn place (in fact one of the loveliest 
landscapes in Palestine); but such a highly individual fate not only 
lacks all historical foundation, but it seems most unfit as back- 
ground for a community song, a psalm. 

The first escape from this impasse is made by those authors 
who drop the mém before har, declaring it a dittograph or 
influenced by the mém before ’eres, and taking har mis‘ar as a 
metaphor in the vocative for Sion (so, lately, Podechard): “O 
small mountain!” (lit. “mountain of wretchedness”’). This is in 
fact an excellent interpretation, because the contrast between 
Hetmon and this mountain’s name is hardly due to the fact of 
the poet’s living by chance ina place with sucha name. Comparing 
the (four) other occurrences of mis‘ar, its meaning of “trifle” is 
too obvious to be taken as a name. Authors insist that Sion has 
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not yet been mentioned, and that therefore such an allusion would 
not be understood. Certainly it is not mentioned expressly; but 
verses 3 (“to see the face of God” = to visit the Temple) and ; 
(“house of God”’) contain an implicit reference to Sion. After- 
wards, the Holy Mountain is even named expressly (alii. 3), 
Consequently, it fits quite well into the context, and I am ready 
to accept it; but as its textual foundation, rather than assuming a 
slip of the pen, I would prefer the variant of Symmachus (see 
above), which in any case makes the rhythm more natural: 4-m/- 
hermonim, har-mis‘ar (a caesura after the third arsis of the penta- 
meter is desirable, but not obligatory). 

Mount Sion, from the religious point of view, may be called 
“His Holy Mountain, fairest of heights, the joy of all the earth 
(or, the country?), Mount Sion, the Recesses of the North” 
(Ps. xlviii. 3); but from a physical and geographical standpoint it 
is just an insignificant hill as compared with the bulky “ Moun- 
tains of Bashan”. And yet, “Why look you jealously, many- 
peaked mountains, At the Mountain Yahweh has chosen for His 
abode?” (Ps. Ixviii.17). These “Mountains of the Gods”, 
mountains of Bashan (Ps. Ixviii. 16), may comprehend the 
sacred peak of Hermon as well as the mountains of the Haurin, 
between which the region of Bashan is situated; and this contrast 
seems to underlie our passage, too. 

Some commentators, recognizing the difficulty of identifying 
the “Land of the Jordan” with the “Hermons” on the one 
hand, and the probability of “Mount Mizar” meaning “Sion” 
on the other, have attempted another solution: by taking the min 
in just the opposite sense, as “far from”. So Knabenbauer (and 
Kissane), following Theodoret, the best commentator among the 
Fathers. Theodoret considers the psalm as spoken by (¢ persona) 
the exiles in Babylonia; they remember Yahweh “far from the 
Land of the Jordan and Hermon, far from the little moun- 
tain”, i.e. Sion. “By the river and the mountain the whole of 
the Promised Land is signified” (Theodoret, P.G. vit, 1172). 
Duhm ridicules this (op. cit. p. 178); for him the text is “voll- 
kommen klar und unzweideutig”. But the question cannot be 
settled so easily. Min may indeed sometimes come very neat to 
the sense of “far from” (as, for example, Prov. xx. 3; Lam. iv. 9); 
nevertheless this is very rate and must be evident from the 
context. 

However, another usage of min may be considered, namely, the 
comparative one; and I wonder why no commentator or ttans- 
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lator, as far as I know, has yet thought of it. “I think of thee 
more than of the whole Land of Jordan and all Hermons, thou 


1? 


tiny mountain!” The first thing a less pious Israelite would miss 
in the monotonous plains of Babylonia with its evil-smelling 
irrigation canals would be the “Garden of the Gods” (Gen. xiii. 
10) near Jericho, and the fresh mountain air from the slopes of 
Hermon; but this Levite has little interest in the charms of 
nature; his heart is attached to the Holy City with its Sanctuary. 
Min comparativum often has the pregnant meaning of “compared 
with” (as, for example, Ps. iv. 8 “more than at the time of 
harvest”; xl.6 “too many to recount”; xlv. 8 “above your 
fellow kings”); and this is what makes it so difficult for 
non-Hebrews to recognize. Nor is there anything strange in 
addressing a mountain in Old Testament literature. ““Ye moun- 
tains of Gelboe. ..” (II Sam. i. 21); “you mountains and all you 
hills...praise the Lord!” (Ps. cxlviii. 9; cf. Ps. lxviii. 17 quoted 
above). 

The difficulty felt by Podechard about interpreting the next 
vetse as continuing this poetical address is not a serious one. It is 
true that calamities are frequently ascribed to Yahweh as the one 
who inflicts them; and “your billows” in verse 8b would be 
obviously understood as the Lord’s punishment, if the context did 
not suggest another reference, and, moreover, if Yahweh did not 
appear immediately after in the third person. But “your cala- 
mities” can also mean those of Sion, who has undergone them; 
and this interpretation is even forced upon us by the mysterious 
hemistich of 8a, as we shall now see. 

I omit discussion of the tortuous application of the two 
“abysses” and the “cataracts” to the sources of the Jordan, 
which is made by commentators in many a sonorous description 
of the site; this would give the words a meaning they never have, 
and besides, would suppose an interest in scenic beauty foreign 
to the ancient author. The present writer saw the source of the 
Jordan at Banyas (in September 1951) and found it a lovely 
place; but he was unable to discover the alleged “roaring water- 
falls” (that at Metulla belongs to the river Hasbani) and 
“boisterous cataracts” which could have inspired the poet. The 
word thém may sometimes designate a lake (as it seems in 
Deut. viii. 7); but it generally has the meaning of an immense 
ocean, especially the primeval one. It would be ridiculous to use 
it for a small pool caused by a waterfall. In a metaphorical 
context it may have the meaning of “deluge-like calamity” 
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(cf. Ezek. xxvi. 19; Hab. tii. 10; Amos vii. 4), particularly when 
inflicted by invading armies. The grammatical construction of 
our sentence is usually conceived in this way, that “one abyss 
calls unto (’el) the other”; but then the following /amed (/-qél) is 
left unaccounted for (or must we think of the voice of the 
“‘sinnor”’ as the faint accompaniment to the duet of the abysses?), 
Before we can decide this, however, we must be clear about the 
meaning of the famous word sinnér. 

Much ink has been spilt about this rare word (in Old Testa- 
ment only here and II Sam. v. 8), especially about its meaning in 
II Sam. v. 8, where it is not clear either (cf. Bressan in Bzblica, 
1944, pp. 346-81, and Simons, Jerusalem, 1952, pp. 157-94). This 
much is certain: it can never mean “cataract”. The most con- 
vincing explanation is that of a “waterpipe”, whether it be a 
narrow tube, or a tunnel, like that of Siloah, which men can pass 
through. This is not only the usage of later Hebrew, as recorded, 
for example, in Jastrow’s Dictionary, p. 12914 (the other meaning 
of “socket in which the door-pivot turns” shows that the 
essential is not the water, but the duct), but is even confirmed by 
santrét, “oil duct” (Zech. iv. 12) which apparently has the same 
etymology. For Jerusalem, which has no rivers, it means the 
vital water supply; and the peaceful murmur of its precious 


liquid may have inspired Isaiah to his dire prophecy: 


Because this people has despised the waters of Siloah 
that go with silence... 

Behold, the Lord will bring upon them the waters 
of the River, strong and many... (Isa. viii. 6-8). 


Exactly the same contrast we meet in our passage: “Tidal wave 
upon tidal wave is roaring against the whisper of your spouts, 
(Sion)!”” The preposition ’e/ serves rather to connect the dif- 
ferent onslaughts of the abyss, in this case the Babylonians 
visiting Jersualem repeatedly during the years 605 to 587 
(cf. II Kings xxiv; like the similar ‘a/ in Jer. iv. 20: “blow upon 
blow”, seber ‘al Seber), than to express the direction of the roat. 
To make it fit in with what follows, we may perhaps be allowed 
to read the perfect gard “roared”, instead of the participle 
(cf. Symmachus’ apénta according to Theodoret), the vowel being 
unexpressed in the script. But even so it makes good sense, since 
the suffering of Sion is still going on, before 587. 

“All your breakers and your billows have passed over me, 
too!” The poet was, of course, living in Jerusalem during all 
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these bitter years, and he shared all the calamities of his beloved 
Sion (cf. Ps. lxix. 10: “The insults of those who insult Thee have 
fallen on me”). Here, too, the reference to Sion is inevitable 
because of the preceding context in which “your waterpipes” 
cannot by any means be referred to God (and there is no reason 
to change the text to er waterpipes). In Jonah ii. 4d where these 
words ate quoted (probably by mistake, on account of a similar 
situation) the context is different, and nothing can be inferred 
from this as to the original bearing. 

With such remembrances the pious poet is troubled day and 
night in his songs and prayers. Verse 8 adds a new motive to his 
gtief, which would scarcely have been overlooked in an exile of 
the yeats 598-587: the distressing situation of Jerusalem. It is 
not only his personal nostalgia or present physical suffering, but 
also a national interest in the fate of the capital, that pierces his 
soul. This gives to the psalm a note of common relevance that 
makes it fit for community use by the whole gé/d. 

This explanation, of course, leaves aside all mystical specu- 
lations about the “two abysses”. “A lover of vague but grand 
poetry may regret this”, says Cheyne; but perhaps there is a 
greater beauty in reality. The further interpretation of the psalm 
does not belong to the purpose of this paper, which is mainly a 
linguistic one. 


II, PSALM VIII. 3 


Another example of pregnant use of min comparativum is seen 
in Ps, viii. 3. Taking advantage of the general remarks in the 
pteceding part we can deal with this more quickly. At first 
sight the text seems to offer more difficulties, as Buhl (in B.H.) 
supplies this single verse with five “heavy” footnotes; but all of 
them prove irrelevant on closer inspection. There may be 
textual corrections necessary before and after; but verse 3 shows 
a regular structure, agrees with all ancient versions, and makes 
good sense. The metre of the psalm is in general that of 3 +3 
accents (verse 4 has to be shortened, cf. Podechard, and the 
frame verses 2¢ and 10 seem to start with an anacrusis: Yahwé 
‘ddinén). Accordingly, verse 3 is suspect as a tristich (grouping 
34 with 2 is not feasible) and, besides, it could easily dispense 
with 3¢, which is merely a gloss on the words “on behalf of your 
enemies”, But as we know so little about strophic rules, we do 
better to take it as it stands. 

The only word in which the LXX seem to differ is ‘dz, 
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“strength”, LXX ainon. This, however, is due to the LXX’s 
interpretation of the passage, as we shall see. The Hebrew ‘i 
always means “strength”, even where it is object of nata 
(Ps. xviii. 35) or Aabu (Ps. xcvi. 7) “to bestow”, just as Aabid 
means “glory”, and not “praise”, in the same cases. E., J, 
Kissane is right in translating Ps. Ixviii. 35 “Acknowledge ye the 
might of God” (Koehler’s distinction, in Lexicon, of a special 
‘ox Il = “protection, refuge” seems arbitrary). The Hebrew 
“gives” to God glory or strength (which he already possesses 
objectively) by acknowledging it. Aquila has ethemelidsas kratas, 
Symmachus synestésd ischyn (or: Rratos), but all of them have tead 
the same ‘dz. Jerome may have translated “adversarios meos” 
instead of “‘tuos”’, according to some MSS.; but this is uncertain 
and has to be neglected, as have all the other suggestions in 
Kittel’s B.H. . 

The context shows a pious sage contemplating the nightly sky 
and pondering about the misery and grandeur of Man. Thete is 
no room for a choir of children, as some authors seriously pto- 
posed (A. Weiser suggests something like the German lullaby 
“WeiBt du, wieviel Sternlein stehen...”, A.T.D. Iv, 95). Duhm 
feels this and spaces out indignantly: “How can out of the 
mouth of childrenandsucklings s t ren g t h beestablished, 
because of Thine adversaries?” (doc. cit. p. 35). He himself, 
therefore, connects it, as do many others (for example, R. 
Tournay in B.J.) with the preceding: “Let me praise Thy splen- 
dour in the sky with the mouth of children and sucklings.” So 
he happily succeeds in eliminating the odd sucklings’ chorus (of 
Podechard and others); but even by adducing II Chron. xxxv. 22 
(where mip-pi élohim seems to have the sense of “against the 
otder of God”) he cannot make plausible such a use of min: 
poet praising God from (= by) the mouth of stammering children. 
Moreover, the first parallel distich is unquestionably a unity: 


How gteat is your name over all the earth! 
You have achieved (lg. ’#fartd, pi.) your glory beyond the sky! 


It has no grammatical or rhythmical connexion with vetse 3. 
I feel unable to imagine with R. Kittel “the beautiful and 
eternal truth that, in contemplation of God’s glory in nature, sky 
and earth, the stammering mouth of a child is the best defence 
of God’s grandeur against all sceptics and cynics” (Kommentar, 
1914, p. 28), especially as nothing in the text insinuates that the 
sucklings are contemplating the sky or anything else. 
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As in the first example, the solution can be found only by 
taking mip-pi as min comparativum. The only author I know who 
has attempted this is N. Peters (Psa/men, 1930); but he, too, draws 
34 to 2b: “You whose majesty is praised wore by the height of 
Heaven than by the mouth of children and sucklings, have 
founded a bulwark....”” He has done well to explain this in a 
note, to the effect that the poet means himse/f by the children; 
because his translation in itself gives the impression of an absurd 
truism. He was on the right path, but he failed to recognize the 
whole pregnancy of the phrase. 

Verse 3 can and must be translated as an independent sentence. 
The term of comparison is hidden, not in the “praise” of verse 2, 
but in yissadta (or better, qal: yasadta) ‘ox, “you have built up 
might”. To make it more explicit, we could say “more solidly 
built”, or “stronger might”, “than (our) children’s mouths (are 


able to praise)”. We can imitate this brachylogy by using 
“too...for”: 


Too lofty for the mouths of infants and sucklings 
You have built your might, 


and then we may realize, even without a footnote, that the poet 
is including himself in the metaphor. 

As for the meaning of ‘az, we need not suppose that the poet 
is thinking of the sky as a fortress (= md‘oz),.in which God 
tesides unattainable by his enemies. The passages alleged in 
Gesenius for the meaning “fortress, bulwark” (Jer. li. 53; 
Amos iii. 11; Prov. xiv. 26; xxi. 22) are now, more correctly, put 
under “strength” by Koehler. To “build might” means to 
“show his might” in building the Universe, or “to achieve deeds 
of strength” (cf. the similar ‘afd hayil, “to perform heroic 
exploits”, for example Ps. lx. 14). 

The pregnancy of min comparativum in the sense of “too... 
for” is easily recognizable with adjectives; for instance in Ps. 
cxxxi. 1: “I do not occupy myself with things too great and too 
matvellous for me (mimmeni).” Hete it is immediately evident 
that the poet is not thinking of things higher than himself, but 
of things too high for his capacity. Similarly Ps. cxxxix. 6: 
“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me (mimmenni)”’ ; Sit. iti. 
22: “Seek not to know what is far above thee (wimmka).” But 
as the comparison is not restricted to adjectives, we may expect 
this construction even elsewhere. 

The same comparison of singers and poets with stammering 
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sucklings we find in Wisd. x. 21, where the Divine Wisdom is 
said to have inspired the Israelites fleeing from Egypt (ap. 
parently Moses and Miriam, cf. Exod. xv) to praise the mighty 
hand of the Lord: “Because Wisdom opened the mouth of the 
dumb, and made the tongues of babes to speak clearly.” We must 
not think of Moses’ being “‘slow of speech” (Exod. iv. 10), nor 
was Miriam a baby. 

It remains to explain why God has built his might “for his 
adversaries” (final, not causal). It is a common idea in Scripture 
that all the mighty deeds of God in nature and history are so 
many witnesses against the wicked, as they are favours for the 
pious. If in seeing them they are not converted, there will be no 
excuse left for their wickedness (cf. Rom. i. 20; Joh. v. 46; 
Wisd. xiii. 8). We may compare Ps. xxiii. 5 : “Thou hast prepared 
a table for me zm spite of my enemies” (as Ps. xxvii. 11; lxix. 19), 
The third hemistich explains this idea: that is, “to silence enemy 
and rebel”. It does not add any new idea. The same thought is 
often made explicit by the word bés “to be ashamed” (hif. “to 
put to shame”); Ps. Ixxxvi. 17: “Show me a sign of thy favour, 
that those who hate me may see and be put to shame”’; Isa. xxvi, 
11: “Let them see and be confounded at Thy zeal for Thy 
people” (cf. Micah vii. 16). This feeling of shame seems to have 
been considered mostly as a punishment, rather than as a salutary 
step towards conversion. 

It is difficult to establish the age of this psalm. Some authors 
conclude from the quotation of verse 5 made in Ps. cxliv. 3 that 
it is older than that “royal” psalm. But as Ps. cxliv is an antho- 
logy from several psalms and is applicable to any political leader 
(such as Ezra or Zorobabel), even if he is not a king, this is not 
convincing. The timeless humanism of Ps. viii, its interest in 
natural theology, and its possible foreign influence (cf. the 
Egyptian hymn quoted by Podechard, p. 46), seem to associate it 
with Job and “sapiential” psalms such as xix and civ; the 
striking address ““Yahweh our Lord” is found only here and in 
Neh. x. 30. That is why Podechard puts it in the Persian period 
(R.B. 1920, p. 74). 

According to Matthew (xxi. 16), Jesus quotes our verse to the 
ptiests and scribes, who were angry at the children’s Hosanna. 
This accommodation ignores the metaphorical sense, referring it 
to real children’s (though not sucklings’) praise. But this does 
not oblige us to suppose a non-metaphorical sense even in the 
original setting. The quotation is itself problematic, since it 
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supposes the LXX text (“praise”’); but Jesus hardly spoke Greek 
to the priests, especially when quoting from Scripture. In Hebrew 
(and in Aramaic, probably ‘ésnd@ = strength) the sense of “praise” 
is absent, and therefore the foundation for the quotation seems to 
be lacking. But even if it was really quoted in Hebrew, the sense 
of the quotation need not necessarily have been the same as that 
of the original. As so often in the New Testament, an accommo- 
dation would have had the same effect on the Jews of that time, 
who wete accustomed to the strangest applications of the Holy 
Text. 


If our interpretations are right, the use of min comparativum in 
its latent and pregnant forms was misunderstood already by its 
first translators, the LX X; in both of these passages they took it 
ina local sense (eR, apo). But even in easier cases and, in general, 
theoretically, they do not seem to have realized that this con- 
struction corresponded to their Greek comparative. They render 
it mostly by the positive with a preposition, for example 
Ps, iv. 8; xCiii. 4; CXXx. 6 (apo); cxxxix. 6 (¢h); Vili. 6; xlv, 3, 8 
(para); xvili. 18; xl. 13; Cxxxi. 1; Cxxxix. 18; cxlii. 7 (Ayper), to 
quote only some examples from the Psalms. With para and hyper 
they actually hit the meaning; but some strange blindness per- 


mitted them only seldom to use the comparative (for example 
Ps, xix. 11; lxxxiv. 10 f.; cxvili. 8-9: positive with é!). Maybe 
they were afraid of departing too far from the Sacred Text in 
doing so. But in many cases they apparently did not grasp the 
idea the sacred author had in mind. Hebrew was for them too 
foreign a language. 








A NOTE ON JEREMIAH V. 3 
By E. F. SurciiFFe, Chipping Norton 


sow Nop uw ond won-Xd) onk nD 


Thou has smitten them. but they felt no anguish; 
Thou hast destroyed them; they refuse to take correction. 


This verse presents the difficulty that emendation could not be 
expected from men already destroyed or exterminated. It is no 
late error, however, as the equivalent of the Hebrew verb is 
found already in the LXX and the Peshitta. It is of interest to 
see the various ways in which the difficulty has been met. 

A. Scholz’s view that the whole verse is a gloss would make 
the question rather academic. He does not refer to the point hete 
discussed, and his view has not found suppott.! 

Others take the word in a weakened sense. So the Vulgate: 
“attrivisti eos”. David Qimchi comments: m>> ap Jy onxan 
“Thou hast brought them close to destruction’’.2 He is followed 
by E. F. C. Rosenmiiller (1826).3 F. Giesebrecht (1894; 21907) 
seems to take this view: the word “weist jedenfalls auf eine 
schwere EinbuBe des Volkes, ob auf die Schlacht von Megid- 
do”, C. von Orelli: “of course to be understood in a limited 
sense’’.5 This explanation is unsatisfactory. For such a hyperbole 
to be followed immediately by an incompatible clause is highly 
improbable. 

C. F. Keil (1873), following Hitzig, reads more into the text 
than it contains: “Thou hast utterly exterminated multitudes and 
swarms of them.’ 

Another explanation is that of Schnurrer (quoted by Rosen- 
miiller). He thinks that the inconcinnity shows the words to be 
predictive with the sense “Thou hast shown the intention to 


1 A. Scholz, Commentar zum Buche des Propheten Jeremias (Wurzburg, 1889). 

2 In the Rabbinic Bible, Amsterdam, 1724-7. 

3 E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, leremiae Vaticinia et Threni, 1 (Lipsiae, 1826). 

4 F, Giesebrecht in Handkommentar zum Alten Testament (Gottingen, 
1894; 21907). 

5 C. von Orelli, The Prophecies of Jeremiah, trans. by J.S. Banks (Edinburgh, 
1889). 

6 C.F. Keil, The Prophecies of Jeremiah, trans. by D. Patrick, 1 (Edinburgh, 
1873). 
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A NOTE ON JEREMIAH V. 3 


smite and destroy”. Rosenmiiller comments “quod tamen in 
hac oratione languidius est”. And it seems to do violence to 
the words in the context. 

Others simply omit the word. So B. Duhm (1901): “viel zu 
statk”.! I. W. Rothstein in Kittel, B.H. (21909) suggests that 
the word is probably an addition. W. Rudolph in Kittel, 
B.H. (21937) thinks it corrupt, but in his commentary (1947) he 
omits it: “‘du vernichtetest sie’ geht nicht an”.2 Against the 
omission is the structure of the verse which favours a twofold 
clause in b corresponding to that in a. 

Finally there is the way of emendation. J. D. Michaelis (1793) 
suggests ana “vexasti illos”, with reference to the (Aramaic) 
use of the word in Dan. vii. 25.3 G. R. Driver vocalizes as qal: 
on”> = anx> “thou holdest them in check”, “in the sense of 
curbing men’s desires”’.4 

Perhaps a more probable parallelism would be provided by 
onnzon “thou hast put them to shame”, “covered them with 
disgrace”. The word definitely belongs to the vocabulary of 
Jeremiah. Out of sixty-seven occurrences of the root ten are 
found in his book. Further, in ili. 3, vi. 15 and viii. 12 he speaks 
specifically of the inability of the wicked of his day to feel shame. 
This agrees admirably with the emendation suggested here. The 
etror would have arisen through the effort of a copyist to supply 
the word only partially legible in his damaged text. 


1B. Duhm in Karger Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament (Tubingen, 
1901). 

2 W. Rudolph in Handbuch zum Alten Testament (Tubingen, 1947). 

3 J. D. Michaelis, Observationes philologicae et criticae in Jeremiae Vaticinia et 
Threnos (Goettinguae, 1793). 

4G. R. Driver, “Linguistic and Textual Problems: Jeremiah”, J.Q.R. 
XXVIII (1937), 101. 
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HEBREW LEGAL TERMS 


By ZEEV W. Faux, Jerusalem 


The study of laws and institutions can be enriched considerably 
by semantics. The original meaning of a proverb or of a common 
phrase often sheds light on the development of some idea, custom 
ot law. Accordingly we propose to examine the early sense of 
several terms connected with legal procedure, trying to use the 
results for historical conclusions. 

The noun 4g is said to be derived from the verb /qq, the 
original meaning of this being “to engrave”, “to write” and 
hence generally “to legislate and command”. Most of the 
oriental laws known to us were, indeed, cut into stone or clay 
tablets, the decalogue thus following the usual pattern. The 
oldest laws of Israel, however, were not in writing but, as 
stressed by Van der Ploeg,! consisted of an oral tradition based 
on judicial precedent and custom. 

Both senses, namely of engraving, drawing on the one hand 
and of commanding, prescribing on the other hand, have been 
employed at the same time, neither being derived from the other. 
Now, 4g is often mentioned together with mspt, both denoting 
the law. With the latter term there is no doubt that, being derived 
from spf, the original idea was judge-made law. Exod. xxi. 1 
thus starts with a series of decisions having the power of pre- 
cedents and keeping the casuistic style. It may be, of course, that 
later on even apodictic laws could be called by the same name, 
its meaning thus being extended to include laws in general. 

In another note I have tried to show that the rod (s#), used in 
the beginning for the administration of blows, became a symbol 
of the judicial office.2 A similar idea must have been connected 
with the whqq. In the following examples we propose to trans- 
late bg by judgement, mhqq denoting both the judge himself and 
his rod. True, there are many passages where 4g definitely means 
law and mhqq, perhaps, legislator and commander, but we shall 
show that it had also the sense of judicial decision. Having 
established two parallel usages, we shall, possibly, be able to find 
the primary and the derived meaning. 


1 J. van der Ploeg, “Studies in Hebrew Law”, C.B.Q. x11 (1950), 250-2: 
2 Z. W. Falk, “Two Symbols of Justice”, V.T. x (1960). 
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Deut. xxxiii. 21: “And he saw the first part for himself, for 
there was the portion of the mbqq reserved, and he came, the 
heads of the people, he executed the justice of the Lord and his 
judgement with Israel.” “Seeing” a part for himself seems to be 
a way of acquisition of vacant property.! The tribe of Gad had 
occupied the first part of the land by right, since Gad went at 
the head of the invading army of Israel. Administering thereby 
the justice of God for the benefit of his people, he is called mhqq, 
which seems to the writer to be a judge in the sense of the Book 
of Judges. 

Judg. v. 9-10: “My heart is toward the Jyqqy Israel, who 
offered themselves willingly among the people. Bless the Lord. 
Tell of it, you who ride on white asses, you who sit on the bench 
of judgement and you who walk by the way.” Both the rich 
(riding) and the poor pedestrians are called to praise God and the 
judges are mentioned among them. It seems likely that those 
sitting on the bench are the bwqqy Israel of the former sentence. 

Judg. v. 14: “From Machir marched down mhgqym and from 
Zebulun those who bear the writet’s staff.” The writer, being an 
administrative assistant like the s#r,2 carries the symbol of justice 
and the #bqq accompanied by him seems to be the judge.3 

Isa, x. 1-2: ““Woe to those who bqqym hqqy iniquity and the _ 
wtiters who write oppression. To turn aside the needy from 
justice and to rob the poor of my people of their right.” Here we 
have again the writer, and the parallelism of 4gg and justice, 
pointing to a judicial function. 

Zeph. ii. 1-2: “Come together and hold assembly, O shameless 
nation. Before the 4g is born, like chaff the day has passed away.” 
The day spoken of is the day of the wrath of the Lord when he 
judges all nations. The/q, consequently, must bea judicial decision. 

Prov. viii. 15-16: “By me (Wisdom) kings reign and rulers 
Jhwqqw justly. By me princes rule and nobles, all the judges 
justly.” Here the expression 4gq corresponds to sf. 

Prov. xxxi. 4-5: “It is not for kings to drink wine or for rulers 
where is strong drink? Lest he drink and forget mbqq and per- 
vett the judgement of all the afflicted.” By judgement we have 
translated the Hebrew noun dyn, to which we will come back. 


' Cf. D. Daube, “ Rechtsgedanken in den Erzahlungen des Pentateuchs”, 
B.Z.A.W. uxxvit (1958), 35. See also Bab. Talmud Baba Mesia 2a. 
* Cf. J. van der Ploeg, “Les Soterim d’Israél”, Ondtest. Stud. x (1954). 
3 On written documents of court see: Isa. iv. 3; Jer. xvii. 1; Ps. lxix. 29; 
. Vii. 10; xii. I. 
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The passage deals with the judicial task of the ruler; the noun 
mbqq in this context, though, can be also the law in general. 

Job xxiii.14: “For he will complete 4gy, and many such 
things are in his mind.” Here reference is made to the divine 
judgement of Job. 

Besides the idea of decree or law, 4g denotes a portion anda 
boundary.! Now, both the latter seem to be somehow related to 
the former meaning and may be helpful to elucidate the original 
sense. As to the portion or due, it is, obviously, connected with 
hq in the sense of law, by being fixed by statute. But the question 
arises: what could be the function of law in the determination of 
boundaries ? 

Coming back, then, to the synonym dyn, we note again the 
primary sense of a legal case whence the idea of law is derived. 
In talmudical terminology the distinction is made between Jvrt 
hdyn, the strict law, and /puym mswrt hdyn, literally “inside the 
line of the law”, meaning equity.2 The phrase probably being 
taken from a case between occupiers of adjacent lands, fwrt hdyn 
means the boundary fixed by the court. To act according to law 
could be described as using one’s right up to the borderline, 
while equity demanded a certain retreat from the line of the law 
towards the centre of one’s property. 

Assuming the same idea with regard to the term 4g, the portion 
and the boundary could be called by the same name, since they 
were the result of a legal decision between the contestant parties. 
The verb 4gq could, then, originally have meant the engraving 
upon the land of a boundary, the inscription of a certain text on 
a landmark and generally the writing of a court decree. Hence 
the sense of portion fixed by law and of law in general seems to 
be derived. 

A similar process may be assumed with respect to the noun 
mdb, the Biblical examples showing ‘only the meaning of measure 
ot, derived from Persian Aramaic, tribute; talmudical sources 
employ the term in the sense of reward or punishment, mannet ot 
character and, finally, principle or law.3 Here, too, it seems to 


1 Cf. Lexica of the Old Testament and Van der Ploeg, Joc. cit. 

2 Mehilta ad Exod. xviii. 20. M. Eschelbacher, ‘‘Recht und Billigkeit in 
der Jurisprudenz des Talmuds”, Herm. Cohen Festschr. (Berlin, 1912). 
M. Giidemann, “ Moralische Rechtseinschrankung im mosaisch-rabbinischen 
Rechtssystem”, Monatsschr. Gesch. Wissensch. Judent. uxt (1917). 

3 Cf. Lexica. Cf. also 4/kb, on which see S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish 
Palestine (1950), pp. 83f. n. 
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HEBREW LEGAL TERMS 


the writer that the judge, having divided the object of the case 
between the parties, gave each his portion or measure. The 
word could thus comprise the meanings of judgement, measure, 
law and character (being the law of behaviour). The verb prs 
underwent an equal development from the sense of to cut, 
decide and measure to the signification of decree!, the verb gr 
forming another example for the same meanings, while tkn 
originally denoted measuring something or putting it in order, 
and tgn became a synonym of making an ordinance. 

Let us now turn to some terms which are frequently employed 
in the context of litigation, namely, ags and grb (to approach, 
draw near). The plaintiff is often described as moving towards 
the judge, while in some cases both parties are shown approaching 
each other. We will consider the examples of the first category. 

Gen. xviii. 23: “And Abraham drew near and said: Will you, 
indeed, destroy the righteous with the wicked?” 

Gen. xliv. 18: “And Judah drew near to him and said: O my 
lord, let your servant, I pray you, speak a word.” 

Exod. xvi. 9: “Come near to the Lord, for he has heard your 
murmurings.” 

Exod. xxiv. 14: “Aaron and Hur are with you; whoever has 
a cause let him come near them.” 

Num. xxvii. 1: “Then drew near the daughters of Zelophehad.” 

Num. xxxvi. 1: “Then drew near the heads of the households.” 

Deut. xxv. 1: “If there is a dispute between men and they 
draw near to court.” 

Isa. xli. 1: “Let them approach, then, let them speak, let us 
together draw near for judgement.” 

Isa. xli. 21: “ Bring near your cause, says God, bring near your 
sttong reasons.” 

On the other hand, we have two instances describing the 
movement of the parties towards each other. 

Isa. 1. 8: ““He who vindicates me is near, who will contend 
with me? Let us stand together. Who is my adversary? Let him 
come near to me.” 

Mal. iii. 5 : “ And I will draw near to you for judgement. I will 
be a swift witness.” 

This latter form of speech seems to the writer to be a remnant 
of an earlier practice, settling disputes through combat. The noun 
grb means struggle, and drawing near to the other party was 


' Cf. the measure called prs and G. R. Driver, ‘Problems and Solutions”, 
V.T. w (1954), 237: 
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primarily for the purpose of overcoming him by force. It is only 
in a civilized stage of society that the conflict must be referred to 
the judgement of an arbitrator or to the divine decision by ordeal, 
Language, however, has preserved the memory of the old custom, 

The procedure of ordeal, on the other hand, gave rise to the ex- 
pression in the passages of the first category. Akin to usages known 
from Babylonian sources, Hebrew custom included the possibility 
of referring to the decision of God by drawing near to him. 

Exod. xxi. 6: “Then his master shall bring him near to God 
and he shall bring him to the door.” 

Exod. xxii. 8: “If the thief is not found, the owner of the 
house shall come near to God to show whether he has not put his 
hand to his neighbour’s goods.” 

Num. v. 16: “And the priest shall bring her near and set her 
before God.” 

Josh. vii.14: “In the morning, therefore, you shall be 
brought near by your tribes. And the tribe which God catches 
shall come near by families. And the family which God catches 
shall come near by households. And the household which God 
catches shall come near man by man.” 

I Kings viii. 31: “If a man sins against this neighbour and is 
made to take an oath, and comes and swears his oath before your 
altar in this house.” 

In order to come under the power of the ordeal both parties 
must come near to God, to the door of his temple, to his shrine ot 
to thealtar. One of them was, then, believed to be “caught” and, 
thus, be declared guilty.! Meanwhile, justice has been secularized, 
but our language again reminds us of forgotten institutions. 

The antonym of drawing near, rhg, consequently also got legal 
meaning. Among the Aramaic papyri of Elephantine there 1s a 
“deed of remoteness” (spr mrhq), whereby the writer gave release 
concerning certain property and promised to refrain from bringing 
the matter into court.2 The party making the release removed 
himself not only from the object but also from the other party, 
undertaking thereby not to sue again. 

1 R. Press, “Das Ordal im alten Israel”, Z.A.W. 11 (1933); C. H. Gordon, 
“Elohim in its Reputed Meaning of Rulers”, J.B.L. tiv (1935); A. E 
Draffkorn, “Tlani-Elohim”, J.B.L. yxxvi (1957); Z. W. Falk, “Exod. xi. 
6”, V.T. 1x (1959); F. Charles Fensham, “New Light on Exod. xxi. 6 and 
xxii. 7 from the Laws of Eshnunna”, J.B.L. txxvitt (1959). 

2 A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the 5th Cent. (Oxford, 1923), nos. 6, 8, 14; 
J. J. Rabinowitz, Jewish Law (New York, 1956), pp. 22-3; F. Rundgren, 
“Uber einen juristischen Terminus bei Esra vi. 6”, Z.A.W. Lxx (1958). 
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ANY DEYATHIQI 
PARTIALLY CANCELLED IS 
COMPLETELY CANCELLED 


By Ernst BAMMEL, Erlangen 


J. Sanh. ii. 6 (p. 20¢, Il. 48 ff.) deals with the story of Solomon 
who wished to remove one yod from the Torah. The story 
contains the sentence: n> nova npn nbvaw pene 95. The legend 
has been transmitted in several parallel versions (Midr. Shir ha- 
shitim to v.11 (610 xi. 12 ff.); Ex. R. vi. 1 (170 xi. 18 ff.) to 
vi. 2; Lev. R. xix. 2 (26a xi. 30 ff.) to xv. 25). The first of these 
is almost concordant with j. Sanh. and the other two differ con- 
siderably from it. The story seems to go back to early Rabbinic 
times; except in Ex. R. it is traced back via Joshua b. Levi to 
Simon b. Yohai. 

Billerbeck comments: ““Belegstelle fehlt.”! Thereby he states 
the problem of the passage. Is it an apocryphal quotation from 
the Torah? That can hardly be assumed. What then is the point 
of the statement? Already at an early date it must have been 
dificult to understand, because in two versions this particular 
passage is missing and additional passages of interpretation have 
been substituted. Lev. R. has: “Solomon has made me into a 
no%; a °p*net in which two or three points are invalid is com- 
pletely invalid.” Ex. R. has: “Have you not said that no letter 
of the Torah shall be destroyed...? Who knows? Today he 
abolishes one letter, tomorrow he may abolish another until the 
whole Torah is nullified.” The statement that the one act 
involves the fate of the whole Torah is converted in Lev. R. 
into a maxim drawn from experience.? In Ex. R. the argu- 
ment deviates further from j. Sanh.; instead of regarding a 
particular action as an invalidation of the whole, the possibility 
of a further partial and finally complete retrenchment of the 
Torah is considered. 

Furthermore the context indicates the course an interpretation 
is to follow. The passage in j. Sanh. is completely concerned with 
Solomon, but concludes with a legend of a yod in the Torah which 


1 Kommentar z. N.T. aus Talmud u. Midrasch, ut, 545. 
2 Which has no foundation in the context. 
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God reused, namely the yod in Sarai’s name. The link is so strong 
that the legend occurs in all the parallel versions, though the 
names of the transmitters vary. At the same time the association 
of ideas between the two is not indicated by a single word in any 
of the three versions. As late as Ex. R. the two sections wete 
bridged by the words: ““Whence do we know that he did erase it 
from the Torah and put it back again?” The purpose of the 
connexion with the story of Sarai’s yod can only be to gain 
reassurance for God’s action from a parallel instance. If one may 
interpret the preceding promise of God from the annex, then 
both it and the annex itself assure at a glance nothing but the en 
bloc preservation of the Torah. And just in consequence of this 
interpretative appendix it must be left open whether the yod te- 
moved by Solomon! was replaced by God in its old place or 
elsewhere.? 

Both arguments are insufficient. It is neither proved that 
the whole Torah is endangered by one letter nor that an injury 
will be put right in such a way that a restitutio ad integrum is 
achieved. Should therefore the apophthegm be considered as 
inadequately arranged? Against accepting this suggestion we ate 
warned by the fact that the trends noted become more marked 
in the course of the development of the tradition and that 
thereby the secondary character of these features is clarified. 

At first glance the starting-point of the interpretation is in a 
similar position even if we ignore the great change in the 
formulation (Lev. R., Ex. R.3) and the interpretative introduction. 
There is a universal tendency to translate *pn™7 in a general 
sense. But then the sentence becomes more than problematical 
and certainly does not represent a guiding principle for God’s 
action. Therefore A. Gulak5 wishes to understand *p°n"7 as a 
covenant in the sense of a pact, because that can be dissolved 


1 Billerbeck’s comment, in which he assumes a mere transposition of the 
yoda, is inappropriate. 

2 In this respect S. M. Lehrman’s explanation (Soncino transl. p. 103, n. §) 
is unsatisfactory. 

3 Agadath Bereschith 512i. 7 ff. differs somewhat from the structure of 
these versions. It lacks all argumentation of the Torah towards God, and 
only a complaint is recorded which indeed presupposes the invalidity of the 
Torah after the destruction of a single letter. 

4 M. Schwab renders régle (Talmud de Jérusalem, x, 251); cf. Billerbeck, 
Verfiigung (111, 545, Korrektur von 1, 244); A. Wiinsche, Der Jerusalemische 
Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen (1880), p. 245. 

5 Das Urkundenwesen im Talmud, pp. 131 f. 
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through infringement by one party, that is, Solomon. But even 
then the meaning of the sentence remains obscure, since dis- 
solution by one party is only possible of the thing as a whole, 
and since a certain amount of undermining by one party does not 
necessarily involve a dissolution of the contract itself. Apart 
from that, *p*n* is never used in the sense of “contract”. May 
we venture, therefore, to try and use *p*n™7 in its specifically 
juridical meaning?! 

“Any ‘pnt partially cancelled is completely cancelled.” This 
indeed is neither a quotation from the Torah nor does it form a 
quintessence of it, but in the juridical sphere it makes good sense. 
In Talmudic law *p°n”7 is a well-defined term; it is an instrument 
by which an ill person can make his will, but though it takes 
immediate effect, it can be revoked upon recovery. The possi- 
bility of revocation marks its characteristic difference from minn. 
At a later date the conditions under which revocation was 
permissible were extended. © 

It is the nature of a *p°n”s that it represents the conveyance of 
the whole estate provided the laws of inheritance as laid down in 
the Pentateuch are not observed. Only then is it revocable.3 
Therefore, in discussions concerning it, a complete revocation 
has always been considered. The principle is carried so far, that if 
a person finds a different use for any part of the estate mentioned 
in the *p°n”t the whole *p°n~s is annulled.t From thence the de- 
duction in j. Sanh. from npn to nia can be understood. Should 
any circumstance cause a partial alteration then the whole thing 
is affected by it. Or more precisely: should the donor permit a 
partial alteration—and God is naturally not compelled to do so— 
he himself starts thereby the complete dissolution. 

Now neither is the statement Biblical nor is *p*n~t a Biblical 
legal term. It is therefore hardly possible to make God speak 
about a*p*nt. On the other hand, the statement cannot be com- 


™ Only A. Winsche in his translation attempts to do justice to it: “du hast 
in deinem Gesetze gleichsam ein Testament niedergelegt, das, wenn ein Teil 
aufgehoben wird, ganz ungiltig wird” (Der Midrasch Schir ha-schirim (1880), 
Pp. 140). 

2 j. Peah. iii. 9. R. Yaron, Dispositions in Contemplation of Death in Jewish 
Law and Roman Law (Dissertation, Oxford, 1956) assumes revocation ipso 
facto in case of recovery. 

3 See the first statement of R. Joseph b. Minyomi in the name of R. Nah- 
man in BB 148) and cf. Yaron, p. 131. 

4 See BB 148) and cf. the statement ascribed to Simon b. Gamaliel: 
PMT Span pons. 
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pletely dissociated from God. For indeed the Torah is—in the 
usage of LX X—a Sia6yjxn and can thus, if we wish to play upon 
the word, be regarded as a *p*n”7. But then the juridical proposi- 
tion is not a quotation from the Torah but a statement about it.! 

Yet this is contradicted by the introductory statement, which 
indeed makes us think of a Torah quotation. However, the 
wording is uncertain. The oldest printed texts read: qnvn nanans.2 
In the edition of Zhitomir (1867) we still read: qnn3 72 Nano. 
And only in the standard text of Krotoshin (1866) does it say: 
Jna nan>. The ma which was regarded as unintelligible was 
replaced by 2 before qn-1n in an attempt to elucidate the passage. 
Finally 12 was omitted as plerophorical. The history of the text, 
therefore, argues for the text of the early editions. Accordingly, 
Deuteronomy points out to God that he has written his Torah na, 
that is, the yod. We are thus not concerned with an introductory 
statement, but with the beginning of an argument. Hence the 
statement must not be understood as a quotation? but as a 
hagadic argument against God.+ The yod defends itself against 
Solomon by drawing God’s attention to the consequences.5 This 
is done by the trick of regarding the Torah as a *p°n~s, that is, as 
an instrument destroyed by partial alteration. Thereby a sound 
argument is achieved to preserve its integrity. 

The institution of the »p°n~t was altered early in the Amoraic 
period and the old name soon disappeared. That explains the 
corruption and interpolation in the parallel versions. The argu- 
ment which was contained in the sentence lost its meaning. 
Therefore additional arguments had to be created, and finally, 
therefore, the old unintelligible sentence was removed. 

The evidence for the revocability of a will of a yn~ a°>w dates 
from the time of the Amoraites when the word *p°n"7 was no 
longer in use. The earliest reference for this, going back to 
Tannaitic times, is preserved in j. Sanh. ii. 6. Being supported 
by the history of the institution of the *p*n"7, we may trust 
tradition in this matter. 


1 Wiinsche’s paraphrase (see p. 355, n. 1), which is in some respect pro- 
blematical, tends in this direction. 

2 Ed. Venice, 1522; ed. Krakau, 1609; ed. Livorno, 1770. 

3 Thus Billerbeck, Joc. cit.; Schwab, Joc. cit.; Wiinsche, Der Jerusalemisch 
Talmud, loc. cit.; M. Simon, Song of Songs (Soncino), pp. 242 f. 

4 This naturally does not mean that God should annul the Torah. 

5 For Tos. BB 8, 11 see Yaron, p. 102. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF HASIDISM 
IN THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
HEBREW NOVEL 


By D. PatrrEerson, Oxford 


The purpose of this paper is to present a picture of Hasidism as 
it is portrayed in the Hebrew novel over a period of twenty years, 
namely 1868-88.! In no sense does it purport to be a scientific 
study of Hasidism, but represents rather an attempt to describe 
the attitude adopted by Hebrew novelists towards that move- 
ment in the second half of the nineteenth century.? The signifi- 
cance of the approach—quite apart from the important light it 
sheds upon the intellectual and emotional standpoint of the 
novelists themselves—lies in the sobering effect of such a 
portrayal of Hasidism, especially when viewed against the highly 
idealized picture presented by later writers.3 Indeed, in many 


1 A list of the novels consulted is given here, together with the dates of 
first publication, in brackets, where different from the editions cited. 
P. Smolenskin, Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, Warsaw, 1905 (1868-70); 
Simbath Haneph, Warsaw, 1905 (1872); Kebburath Hamor, Warsaw, 1905 
(1874); Ga’on we-Sebher, Warsaw, 1905 (1874); Gemul Yesarim, Wilna, 1903 
(1876); Ha-Yerusah, Petersburg, 1898 (1878-84). S. J. Abramowitz, Ha- 
"Abhoth we ha-Banim, Odessa, 1868. R. A. Braudes, Ha-Dath we ha-Hayyim, 
Lemberg, 1885 (1876-7); Setei ha-Kesawoth, Warsaw, 1888. J. Leinwand, 
‘Oseh Mezimmoth, Lemberg, 1876. S. F. Meinkin, ’"Ahabath Yesarim, Wilna, 
1881. B. I. Zobeizensky, ’Ahabath Saddikim, Warsaw, 1881. M. Manasse- 
witz, Hatath Horim, Warsaw, 1884. N. M. Sheikewitz, Ha-Niddabath, 
parts 1 and 2, Wilna, 1886, part 3 Warsaw, 1887. A. S. Rabinowitz, “A/ ha- 
Perek, Warsaw, 1887. I. J. Sirkis, Esther, Warsaw, 1887. I. Weisbrem, 
Bein ha-Zemanim, Warsaw, 1888; 18 ’Aghoroth, Warsaw, 1888. For the rela- 
tive importance of these novels see D. Patterson, “Israel Weisbrem”, 
JSS. tv, no. 1 (January 1959). 

2 Anattitude of fierce criticism towards the movement of Hasidism formed, 
as is well known, a marked feature of modern Hebrew literature from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and even before, and may be found in 
both the fiction and non-fiction of the period. The hostility of such writers as 
J. L. Mieses, N. Krochmal, J. Perl, I. Erter and, less directly, A. Mapu—to 
quote a few of many—was not effectively challenged until the sixties by 
M. Hess and more importantly E. Z. Zweifel. Both attitudes, but primarily 
the former, are naturally reflected in the novels under review. 

3 Such as J. L. Peretz and S. J. Agnon. 
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respects it represents an extreme view in the opposite direction, 
and a markedly tendentious note is rarely lacking. 

The Hebrew novel of this period is primarily social in character, 
and largely written with the object of reform. In many of the 
novels this latter aim is primary, sometimes avowedly so;! in 
others it is incidental, but nowhere is it entirely absent. The 
objects of reform, the methods for their achievement, and the 
manner of propagating such ideas, vary greatly from one author 
to the next, and sometimes even within different novels by the 
same author. But all the novels are written from the standpoint 
of the movement of enlightenment known as Haskalah, even 
though that term covers a wide range of varying points of view, 
some of which, themselves, become a target for the novelists’ 
fire. But in general they are characterized by a strong social 
conscience, a deep conviction that literature should play a 
specific role in society, and a serious awareness of the problems 
facing a disintegrating Jewish life. Opinions differ, however, as 
to the manner in which that disintegration should be combated, 
and it is even doubtful whether the full magnitude of the complex 
of forces at work was properly understood. 

But in one respect all the exponents of Haskalah, the Maskilim, 
concur. Without exception, they were convinced of the necessity 
for an untrammelled approach to secular study in order to come 
to grips with the problems of modern life. The consequences of 
that conviction appeared in a bitter conflict, waged between the 
Maskilim on the one hand, and the two major divisions inside 
Jewry, the Mithnaggedbim and the Hasidim on the other. Both these 
latter factions, long at war with each other, viewed the movement 
of Haskalah with hostility and suspicion, rightly regarding the 
new doctrine as an inherent threat to their own position. The 
Maskilim, for their part, took up the cudgels with avidity, 
launching a powerful attack upon the narrowness, bigotry and 
superstition of their opponents, denouncing obscurantism in all 
its forms, and losing no opportunity of pouring ridicule upon the 
attempts to block the course of enlightenment. 

The portrait of Hasidism in these novels, therefore, frequently 
assumes the proportions of a caricature, and must be reduced to 
a more correct perspective in order to perceive the element of 
truth which such caricatures may contain. This is particularly the 


1 See R. A. Braudes’s preface to the second edition of Ha-Dath we ha- 
Hayyim, and particularly his introduction to part 3. Cf. the preface to 
Hatath Horim. 
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case in the novels of P. Smolenskin, whose satire and ridicule 
against the Hasidim is often of a most virulent kind, reinforced 
by his own intimate and personal knowledge of his victims.? 
Elsewhere, and particularly in the writings of R. A. Braudes, a 
much more sympathetic picture is painted, revealing the positive 
aspects of Hasidic life, whose values are frequently described as 
preferable to those resulting from the ideas of Haska/ah. But 
even Braudes is at pains to denounce the darker sides of the 
Hasidic milieu. 

More important, however, in this present context are those 
passages in which the novelists seriously outline their own con- 
ception of the philosophy and mental outlook of the Hasidim. 
From such scattered references, it is possible to gauge the 
attitudes of some of the keenest observers of East European 
Jewry in the latter half of the nineteenth century towards the 
otigins and development of Hasidism, stripped of all romantic 
idealization. Again the novelist can be relied upon to furnish 
many incidental details and characteristics of environment, some- 
times overlooked even in serious studies of a period. In this 
respect they frequently provide enlightening glimpses into 
contemporary social history. 

In the fourth part of his long novel Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha- 
Hayyim, which contains some of the author’s most serious views, 
Smolenskin gives the following account of Hasidism :? 


Ignorance of the Torah and the Talmud gave rise to the Hasidic faction 
among our people; many ignorant and unlettered men, incapable of 
studying the Torah, but desirous of acquiring honour, invented a single 
word to compensate for their shortcomings. This word is “the negation 
of reality”’,3 and the first step of the Hasid is to negate all reality and 


1 Smolenskin spent the years 1858-Go/1 among the Hasidim, for the first 
few months at the court of the Saddik, Menahem Mendel at Lubavitch and 
then at Vitebsk. See J. Klausner, Historiah Sel ha-Siphruth ha-‘Ibbrith ha- 
Hadhaiah, 2nd ed. (Jerusalem, 1956), v, 27 f. Klausner relates (ibid. p. 27, 
n. 3) that Mordechai ben-Hillel ha~-Cohen told him that 29 pages relative to 
the Hasidim and Sebbu‘a’el were erased by the censor from the third edition of 
Ha-To‘eh be Darkhei ha-Hayyim. Klausner asserts, however, that there are not, 
in fact, so many erasures. I have not been able to trace any serious dif- 
ferences in this respect between the original version published in Ha-Sabar, 
vols, 1 and 2 (Vienna, 1868-71) and the edition quoted in this paper. In any 
case, many of Smolenskin’s remarks about the Hasidim and Saddikim are so 
virulent that it seems unlikely that they could have passed a censor intent on 
erasing such references. 

? Part 4, p. 99. 3 Bittul ha-YeS. 
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deny its existence, and if all reality is non-existent, he has no need of it, 
and therefore whatever he does not possess is no loss. When a Hasid 
sees a rich, honourable, wise and educated man, he stifles his feeling of 
awe by saying that he will negate him in his mind, and having once 
done so he no longer respects him, but rather disdains him and regards 
himself superior. In my youth I heard countless instances of this kind 
from lowly Hasidim, and when I asked one of them: “ Why do you act 
like that, seeing that the honourable Mr So-and-so will not thank you 
for it?” he replied: “Mr So-and-so? What value has he? I will negate 
him in my mind!” and this word has done away with many things such 
as knowledge, ethics, law, good manners, work, and any effort of which 
they are incapable, for what use are all such things to them, when they 
can destroy them with a single word? A man works hard, and tries to 
rise out of competition with his neighbour, but as a Hasid can lower a 
man with a mere word, why bother to make the effort to rise?! 


Earlier in the story, Smolenskin describes the rise of Hasidism 
as a reaction to excessive rabbinical stringency, representing its 
founder and adherents in the following terms :2 


...And what did this redeemer demand of them? Only a merry heart, 
only happiness and mirth, only to remove the burden from their 
shoulders: to lower the dignity of the Torah and its scholars, so that in 
place of fasts there should be festivals, instead of mourning—gaiety, 
instead of learning—prayer; and even this prayer was no obstacle toa 
man wanting to work or go on a journey, for God did not demand 
prayer at fixed times, but only in exaltation of spirit and with joyful 
soul, when the heart was stirred with love for God—only then did they 
turn their thoughts to the Lord; but even when the spirit slumbered 
and forgot its Creator for days on end, even then the sinner had no need 
to fear the wrath of God, for the Saddik would save him, acting as an 
intermediary between him and God, and removing all guilt... . More- 
over, he (the redeemer) gave them a new law, a hidden law, which not 


1 Smolenskin proceeds to argue that the Maskilim have taken over this 
doctrine from the Hasidim| A less biased account of the same doctrine 
appears in Esther, p. 29: “A fundamental concept in the teachings of the 
Hasidim is that one must try to foster the qualities of modesty and humility of 
spirit, and so ardently do they seek to attain this state that by virtue of 
constant habit, they imagine they have already achieved it, that they have 
humbled their souls to the dust, and any passer-by may tread on them. And 
this was also the case with Kemuel, so that when he raised himself in prayet 
and before his blood, excited by his shakings and rapid movements, had 
calmed down, he imagined that all his thoughts and ideas had been negated. 
This he regarded as a very lofty state for ‘he clearly had the power to negate 
himself to this dread degree’.” 

2 Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 3, pp. 49 ff. 
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every man could understand or comprehend. Only the remnants of the 
chosen spirits could follow its holy paths. And it was obeyed by all 
who had previously been downtrodden by the community, and denied 
the name of scholar, but who now could raise their heads, denigrate the 
old law and its sages, and look down scornfully and contemptuously on 
all who hid themselves away like corpses in the houses of study listening 
to dead words, imagining that they themselves were following the 
living and not the dead. Their eyes were fixed upon their leader, to 
whom alone the Law had been vouchsafed exclusively; and their ears 
were intent upon marvellous tales of wonder and innumerable miracles, 
for his word had power of life and death, it could make the womb fruit- 
ful or throw his enemies into confusion; and in their joy and exultation 
over the redemption and their change of fortune, they became a sect.! 


Ina further passage from the same story, Smolenskin expresses 
his views with equal forthrightness: 


The Hasidim believe in their holy men and despise all wisdom and 
science, they even scorn the Holy Scriptures, and regard the Talmud as 
profane, for these works, they say, cannot elevate the soul to the realms 
of the Creator. They regard only the Zohar and the writings of the 
Cabbalists as holy; and those who study them, even if they do not 
understand them at all, will deserve to ascend to the uppermost 
heavens beneath the throne of glory. But even their study of these 


works is limited, for deeds are regarded as being more important than 
learning. And so they stuff themselves with food and rejoice the live- 
long day, making themselves drunk in the prayer-house, tippling at 
home, and even resorting to the bottle on fast-days, at the slightest 
excuse for a festivity. They possess only one good quality, namely the 
help they give each other.? If a man belongs to their circle, they will 
shield him and support him in bad times without inquiring too deeply 
into his behaviour. Even if he sins against the law, transgresses against 
Israel’s statutes or breaks a contract, none of these things will be held 
against him, providing only that he maintains his faith in the holy man, 
and remains faithful to his fellow-Hasidim. 'There are many among them 
who have committed all sorts of crimes both in secret and even openly, 
and yet occupy an honourable place because they are attached to the 


' Smolenskin continues with a no less devastating attack upon the 
Mithnaggedbim. For the five principles to be adopted before becoming a 
Hasid, see 18 ’ Aghoroth, part 1, pp. 89 f. 

2 The mutual aid practised by the Hasidim is frequently cited in the novels. 
For a striking example see Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 1, p. 194. 
Cf. 18 ’Aghoroth, part 1, pp. 86 f. and 91; Ha-Niddabath, part 2, p. 90. It 
would appear, however, that such mutual aid is limited to the supporters of 


the same Saddik. See ’Ahabath Saddikim, pp. 61 f. and see below, p. 373, 
N. 5. 
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Hasidic sect. And how do they win respect in the eyes of their fellows? 
By violent persecution of all who hold different opinions to show that 
they are real Hasidim.' 


In another novel, Smolenskin sums up his opinion of the 
movement in a single, short sentence: “...and like the Hasidim 
in our own land, they believe that by eating, drinking, and doing 
anything from which they derive enjoyment, they are giving 
pleasure to their Creator, and regard it as righteousness. . ..””2 

A similar view is confirmed by Sirkis, who gives the following 
description of the sect: 


The new Cabbalah, or Hasidism, taught him to regard the Saddik as 
God. To know the Saddik. . . was equivalent to possessing divine know- 
ledge and seeing divine visions....It was his practice to inform the 
Hasidim of the great holiness of the Saddik, and the simple folk who had 
never seen the Saddik, nor understood what he, Kemuel, was saying, 
had only to lavish wine and spirits on the Hasidim, that they might sit 
with him and listen to his teaching, in order themselves to ascend to the 
highest rungs of the ladder leading to heaven, and make sure of their 
portion in Paradise. . ..3 


It is hardly surprising, therefore, that time and time again the 
novelists ridicule the superstitious framework; the conglomera- 
tion of base beliefs and semi-magical practices which they 


regarded as essential features of the sect, and which presented a 
blank wall to their own efforts to spread enlightenment. At the 
same time it must be admitted that they portray a no less super- 
Stitious attitude prevalent among the Mithnaggedhim, and even 
pervading that sanctum of study, the Yeshibhah.t The difference, 
however, lies in the fact that whereas among the Mithnaggedhim 
such beliefs are mere excrescences, for the Hasidim they ate 
represented as an integral and essential element of religious 
expression. The novels contain many examples of Hasidic tales 
of miracles and wonders, whose purpose Abramowitz satirizes 
delightfully by describing one of his characters as so skilled a 
story-teller that he would “lull his listeners into a pleasant mood 
of idleness’’.5 


1 Ha-To‘eh be darkhei ha-Hayyim, pp. 243 ff. The persecution of theit 
enemies is constantly portrayed as a characteristic of the Hasidim. Cf. ibid. 
part 3, p. 119. But persecution of erring members of their own sect is 
equally virulent. Cf. Setei ha-Kesawoth, pp. 297 ff. 

2 Ha-Yerusah, part 2, p. 133. 3 Esther, pp. 27 ff. 

4 Cf. Ha-To‘eh be Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 2, pp. 43 and 51 ff. 

5 Ha-’ Aboth we ha-Banim, p. 84. 
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The portrait of the moral and ethical standards prevailing 
among the Hasidim according to Smolenskin can only be 
described as ghastly. Lying, thieving, bribery, debauchery and 
perjury ate common features of their behaviour. Sometimes he 
uses their ethical unscrupulousness as motivating factors in his 
plots, particularly when describing the evils which his Hasidim 
are only too ready to perpetrate, in order to persecute innocent 
victims whose only crime consists of a refusal to subscribe to 
their beliefs.1 A respectable proportion of his characters are 
consequently arrested on false charges of almost every conceiv- 
able crime at the instigation of villainous Hasidim. Elsewhere, 
the author attacks their sense of values by direct description of 
their milieu, so that their behaviour even towards one another 
is outlined in a most unfavourable light: 


The time for the afternoon prayer had already arrived, but it had not 
yet occurred to anyone to pray, even though crowds continued to 
stream inside until the house was packed to full capacity. As night fell 
the old man, who had been reading the book of the Zohar, approached 
the platform. . . but he had barely uttered the word ’_Asrei when a youth 
of about twenty came up to him saying: “Let me lead the prayers 
today.” The old man refused, whereupon the youth gripped him by his 
coat-tails and dragged him away, simultaneously mocking him loudly 
with the words: “Get away you naughty boy!” I was astounded at 
such impertinence, that a youth should lay hands on an old man and 
call him “‘ Naughty boy”; and I fully expected that all the congregation 
would fall on him and tear him to pieces, but I was mistaken. The 
old man struggled with him, refusing to yield his place, while the 


youth continued to drag him away, and the bystanders roared with 
laughter... .2 


Subsequently, an impromptu auction is used to decide who 
shall lead the prayers, the honour falling to a bidder, symbolic- 
ally named “‘Sikri”,3 for three measures of wine and three roast 
ducks! Sikri, however, allows the old man to lead the prayers in 
his place, and the following scene ensues: 


After praying silently for a time, the old man raised his voice, but 
before he had managed to say “Blessed art Thou...” Sikri hastened 
towards him and pulled him away crying: “‘Get out of the way, vermin! 
I only let you take my place for the silent prayer, and now I shall lead 
the prayers because I paid for them.” All the bystanders shouted with 


1 Cf. Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 2, pp. 247 ff. 
2 Ibid. part 3, pp. 29 ff. 3 The word implies a drunkard. 
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delight as though they had heard the wisdom of Solomon, only one of 
them venturing to suggest that it was unseemly to make sport at the 
time of prayer. 

“Punish him”, they shouted in chorus; “Give him ten strokes with 


a boot or let him give us a measure of wine, for he has spoken like a 
Mithnaggedh....” 


It is not strange, therefore, that Smolenskin later permits him- 
self the remark: “‘...But brazen insolence is one of the virtues 
in which the Hasidim pride themselves....”! More surprising, 
however, is the fact that Braudes who, by and large, paints a very 
sympathetic picture of many of the aspects of Hasidic life in his 
novel Sethei ha-Kesawoth, stresses on several occasions the strange 
mixture of extreme piety and ethical unscrupulousness charac- 
teristic of the Hasidim.? 

On numerous occasions the novels present glimpses into the 
general environment of Hasidic society, depicting the self- 
contained, inbred, heavily charged atmosphere of an imperium 
in imperio, bitterly hostile to the encroachment of all external 
influences, jealously watchful of a rigorous conformity to its own 
patterns of behaviour and subject to all kinds of peculiar charac- 
teristics and excrescences. In the novel by Braudes mentioned 
above, much of the action takes place in a small town in Volhynia 
neat the Galician border populated by Hasidim, which symbolic- 
ally bears the name Swkkoth (tabernacles) to signify a certain 
idyllic quality of peace and quiet which reigns there in contrast to 
the noise and bustle of life in Odessa. The author is at pains to 
describe the unprepossessing exterior of the town, which wallows 
in dirt, disorder and filth, and is characterized by the complete 
disregard of its inhabitants for external appearances. The values 
of that society are thrown into relief by a description of the 
interests of one of the principal characters, Jacob Hetzron, 
which are apparently quite uncharacteristic and incur the sus- 
picion of his fellow Hasidim. Jacob is portrayed as being un- 
usual by virtue of the fact that even in his youth he preferred to 
keep himself clean and tidy, and to see that his clothes were neat, 
his boots polished and his hair combed properly, as well as by 
his early interest in the beauties of nature. After his marriage, 
his deviations express themselves in the attention he pays to his 
garden, his love of flowers, and his efforts to decorate his house 
in accordance with his own aesthetic tastes !3 

1 Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 3, p. 90. 

2 See Setei ha-Kasawoth, pp. 109 ff. 3 Ibid. pp. 10 ff. and 152 f. 
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The extreme reluctance of the Hasidim to run the risk of con- 
tamination by contact with environments other than their own is 
reflected in the author’s observations when Jacob has to travel 
to Odessa for business purposes. “‘Do not, reader, regard such a 
journey lightly,” Braudes remarks, “a journey undertaken by a 
Hasid in the province of Volhynia to the town Odessa.” Later he 
continues: “Formerly in Israel no Hasid would have even dared 
contemplate such a journey ’’,! although he proceeds to temper his 
remark with the information that such visits have recently be- 
come more frequent. They are, however, still regarded with 
suspicion, and Jacob is careful to apply to his Rebbe for special 
permission to adopt “short clothes” for the journey, and to 
allow the hair between his pe’oth to grow, so as not to arouse 
undue comment in the great city.2 The unworldliness of so many 
of the Hasidim is exemplified by the use of the term Hasid Soteh,3 
implying a complete unfamiliarity with the practical affairs of day- 
to-day life. 

This attitude of indifference to the practical world reaches a 
climax of sheer irresponsibility in the writings of Smolenskin, 
although partly explained as a consequence of the general 
practice of marriage at a very early age. Having decided to make 
a pilgrimage to see a Saddik’s court for himself, the hero, Josef, 
is joined by a young Hasid who tells him that, although only 
eighteen, he has already been married for three years and has two 
children. When Josef replies that he is still single at seventeen, 
the young Hasid refuses to believe him, arguing that Josef looks 
twenty, but that single men always pretend to be younger as an 
excuse for not being married. When Josef asks how he can leave 
his wife and children for so long a time without support, the 
Hasid replies: “You must be joking! Does she depend on me? 
Was I born for work? I came forth from my mother’s womb to 
setve the Lord.” Josef’s innocent inquiry concerning the source 
of their livelihood is treated with derision: “Where from? Is 
my mother-in-law paralysed that I should have to earn a living? 
Until the day the worms take up residence in her corpse, she 
will go on working and supplying our needs.” When Josef 


' Ibid. p. 11. 

* See ibid. p. 10 for a reference to the Hasidic practice of shaving the head 
between the sidelocks. Cf. 18 ’ Aghoroth, part 1, p. 51. Cf. also Ha-’Aboth 
we ha-Banim, p. 58. Some Hasidim, however, ate alleged to wear short 
clothes (ibid. part 1, p. 88). 

} Literally “Foolish Hasid”. See Setei ha-Kesawoth, p. 124. 
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later asks what he will do if she dies, he replies blandly that he 
will divorce his wife, who is already making herself obnoxious 
by suggesting that he ought to look for some pupils to eatn 
money ! 

Josef proceeds to compromise his position by asking how his 
companion will manage at the Saddik’s court, and is told that no 
real Hasid would ever dream of asking such a question: “Every. 
one knows that all who seek shelter with the Saddik are provided 
for, so that they can serve God, devote their whole time to the 
Saddik’s teaching, and recount his wonders for the edification of 
their souls; for the commandment to relate the wonders of the 
Saddikim is greater than all the commandments specified in the 


Law, and is even greater than the commandment to read the 
Zohar.””! 


Even mote telling, perhaps, is the scene which confronts Josef 
on arriving at a Hasidic house of prayer, which also serves to 
provide accommodation for the guests: 


I was, as yet, still unacquainted with the habits of Hasidim in their house 
of prayer...and so this town afforded me the opportunity of wit 
nessing a sight I had never imagined. The house of prayer was full of 
tobacco smoke ascending from the pipes which were never out of their 
mouths for a moment. The pipe is sacred to the Hasidim, for as the 
smoke ascends, the soul soars upwards and induces the right frame of 
mind for divine contemplation.2 Some of those present were lying on 
the benches, clutching their ankles and shouting happily, others sat 
leaning their heads on their palms, resting on the tables, chatting away 
complacently, while others walked up and down shouting and singing, 
so that the house of prayer resembled a peasants’ inn or a public bath. 
No one was looking at a book except for two very old men who sat at 
different tables each with a book in front of him. One was reading 
psalms aloud, quite obviously without understanding what he was 
reciting, in spite of the constant interruptions from the youths nearby, 
who would snatch his hat off, lift the bench he was sitting on, of 
remove his table, laughing and mocking at his curses. The other was 
reading the Zohar but silently, and the youths left him unmolested. 


1 Ha-To‘eh be-Darkbhei ha-Hayyim, part 3, pp. 22 ff. Josef, however, does 
not find such provision so readily forthcoming. Ibid. p. 57. Cf. also He 
’ Aboth we ha-Banim, pp. 107 and 109. 

2 For the practice described as prevalent among the Hasidim of taking 
tobacco from each other without the formality of the owner’s consent, sé 
Esther, p. 32. For the tendency for Hasidim to spend their time smoking 
while the women act as breadwinners, see ‘Oseh Mezimmoth, pp. 77 £. CE. also 
Ga’on we-Sebher, p. 219. 
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When Josef, who is used to the devotion to books of the 
Mithnaggedhim, examines the bookcase he is astounded: 


The bookcase in the house of prayer contained five or six copies of the 
Talmud, worn out with age and hard usage, for they served as ammuni- 
tion in the battles waged there by the boys. After the supplies of hand- 
kerchiefs, caps and clothes, which they hurled at one another’s heads, 
had been exhausted, they would resort to the books as weapons. Apart 
from that, there were three or four books of the Zohar, and all the rest 
wete books of Cabbalah and Hasidism. Taking a Talmud, I sat down at 
a table, but immediately I heard a voice shouting behind me: “ Mith- 
naggedh!”’ —I had not realized that by taking a book in my hand, I had 
let them know at once that I was unfamiliar with the Hasidim....”1 


Open hostility to learning and study—apart from their own 
esotetic works—but particularly in the case of all forms of secular 
study, is portrayed as a characteristic feature of the Hasidic 
milieu.2 Not only are the Hasidim constantly described as re- 
maining deliberately ignorant of the language of the country in 
which they live—to such an extent that one of Smolenskin’s 
characters is made to remark: “...This is the first time I have 
ever seen a man dressed in Hasidic garb speaking the language of 
the country...”,3 but such a knowledge is even regarded as 
shameful except in the case of men whose business necessarily 
brings them into contact with Gentiles.4+ It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the mere mention of Haskalah is anathema, and any- 
one in the slightest suspect of enlightened views is dismissed 
with the one word Epikores (heretic), a term of abuse which 
occurs more than two hundred times within the novels. 

As a consequence, the novelists are at pains to satirize and 
castigate a system of education which they consider hopelessly 
inadequate, and one of the most powerful causes of Israel’s sorry 
plight. Jacob Hetzron’s friend Yurab, for example, attacks a 
concept of education which so studiously avoids the mention of 
such subjects as history, geography, science and literature— 
considered fundamental by the exponents of Haskalah—that 
Jacob can ask the naive but revealing question: “What is litera- 
ture?”s He is correspondingly surprised to find that his Hasidic 
friend displays so marked an aesthetic appreciation of beauty.® 


' Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 3, pp. 28 ff. 

2 Cf. ibid. part 3, p. 119; Kebhurath Hamor, p. 7; Setei ha-Kesawoth, pp. 51 ff.; 
Ha-’ Aboth we ha-Banim, p. 4. 

3 Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 3, p. 95. 

4 Ibid. p. 98. S$ Setei Ha-Kesawoth, pp. 51 ff. © Ibid. p. 9. 
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Again, Benjamin confesses that his own education consisted 
almost entirely in hearing over and over again a succession of 
tales relating the marvels and wonders performed by the Sad. 
dikim.* One interesting sidelight is the revelation that in spite of 
the well-known devotion of the Hasidim to singing, the only 
instrument known in Swkkoth is the violin, which, moreover, 
must in no circumstances be played from a written score, but 
solely by ear! 

On the other hand, Braudes portrays one incident relating to 
the education of the very young with such sympathy that it 
deserves to be quoted in full. He describes the custom, on the 
Feast of Weeks, of allowing the youngest child in the family to 
demonstrate what he has learned. Before an assembly of guests 
a form of catechism is arranged with the young child of five 
standing on the table, and his questioner, another child, standing 
on a chair. The guests all take their watches and chains of gold 
and silver and pin them on the young examinee’s clothes, pte- 
sumably in encouragement. The procedure is as follows: 


“Why have you been stood on the table?” asked the questioner. 
“Because I have begun to learn Hamas”, the expositor replied. 
“What is Humas?” 

“‘Humas is the perfect law of God which our God gave us at the hand 
of his servant Moses.” 

“And how does it concern you?” 

“‘T am an Israelite commanded to do, to keep and to perform every- 
thing written in it, and so I learn it to know what we have to do, and 
what commandments we have to keep and to perform.” 

“And what have you learned in this Humaf?” 

“The book Wa-Yikra’ (Leviticus).” 

“What is Wa-Yikra’, Jew or Gentile?” 

The audience smiled at the question. 

“Wa-Yikra’ is not the name of a man,” the young expositor answered 
reprovingly, “Wa-Yikra’ is a word.” 

“And what does it mean?” 

The child translated the word into Judaeo-German. 

“Who called?” 

“The Lord God of Israel.” 

“To whom did he call?” 

“To Moses.” 

“Who was Moses?” 

“The greatest of all the Prophets.” 

“And what did God want with this Prophet?” 


1 Ibid. p. 118. 2 Ibid. p. 10. 
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“To tell him his Law and his commandments.” 

“And what is the commandment written in the book Wa-Yikra’?” 

“In the book Wa-Yikra’ are written the laws of sacrifice.” 

“And why did you start by learning those laws?” 

“To show that a Jew is commanded to sacrifice himself for his faith 
and his God.” 

“And what else can you tell me about Wa-Yikra’?” 

“The letter aleph in the word Wa-Yikra’ is smaller than all the 
letters.” 

“And why?” 

“To tell us that the law can only be mastered by one who approaches 
it humbly ; and whoever prides himself on his learning does not under- 
stand its message....Moses, our teacher, was the greatest of the 
Prophets, yet the humblest of men, and from him everyone can learn 
not to boast of his learning over his friends.” 

“And why is the letter a/eph small, and no other letter?” 

“Because aleph has the meaning /amadh.”” 

“And why do you take such pride in this exposition?” 

“God forbid that I should take pride in it.” 

“Then why are you standing on the table?” 

“As you remind me of it, I shall get down.”2 


The mother’s pride in her young son’s achievement may well 
beimagined. But elsewhere, the female of the species is described 


in less flattering terms. On many occasions, the Hasidic women 
ate portrayed as even mote fanatical, bigoted and superstitious 
than their male counterparts, and frequently they perform the task 
of preserving these characteristics from the slightest suspicion of 
contamination !3 The virulence of their opposition to any form of 
heretical enlightenment is emphasized by the frequently cited 
belief that such unforgivable crimes as the reading of profane 
literature are responsible for the deaths of innocent children!4 
Conversely, their unbounded respect and reverence for the Saddik, 
is even greater than that of their husbands, for they all aspire to 
beat a child who will himself turn out to be a holy man.’ The 
men for their part entertain no doubts as to the place of woman in 
their society: 


' Both roots have the meaning “learn”. 

2 Ibid. pp. 185 ff. A similar type of catechism at a Bar-Miswah ceremony as 
practised by the Jews of Anatolia at the end of the nineteenth century is 
described in J. Burla’s novel ‘Adiloth ‘Akabbyah (Tel-Aviv, 1948), pp. 24 f. 

3 Setei ha-Kesawoth, p. 119. 

* Ibid. pp. 109 and 198; cf. Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 1, p. 126 
and Simhath Haneph, p. 6. 

8 Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 2, p. 279. 
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“Tamar’’, writes Braudes, “‘was born in Sukkoth, a town full 
of God-fearing Hasidim, all of whom were quite decided that the 
daughters of the poor required no knowledge beyond that of 
household tasks, while the daughters of the rich should stay at 
home, and not let themselves be seen....”! In this connexion, 
it is interesting to learn that the Hasidic women are ashamed to 
read even such books as were considered fit for their perusal, for 
example Se’ena u-Re’ena, in the presence of their menfolk.2 

From time to time, the novels afford interesting examples of 
certain characteristics and peculiarities attributed by the writers 
to the sect. Unflatteringly, as usual, Smolenskin gives the 
following account of the typical Hasid: 


...A lively man, who banishes all the cares and worries of life from his 
heart, and enjoys himself without a thought for the future, leaving the 
morrow to look after itself; he will revel and sing, and wherever there 
is a celebration or a glass of wine, he is sure to be there, and you will 
see him intent on the present, or what exists now, on life! But you will 
not find him leading the life of a sensible man, but rather that of a 
madman, without rhyme or reason. His feelings will make him dance 
like a goat, and a glass of wine will start him singing as though man 
were never born to toil... .3 


This addiction to the bottle is portrayed as one of the most 
characteristic features of the Hasid, sometimes on an orgiastic 
scale,+ but usually in such more modest terms as: “If you be- 
longed to the Hasidim, I would say you had been at the inn, and 
that wine had stirred up the evil spirit in you.”5 Or again: 
“We Hasidim nevet do anything, and do not even discuss out 
affairs, unless there is first a bottle of wine on the table.’ This 
feature is rivalled only by the repeated emphasis on the unbounded 
faith of the Hasidim in the powers of their Saddikim. One illumi- 
nating example of many occurs in a passage from Ga’on We- 
Sebher, which represents a striking parallel with the scene men- 
tioned above in Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, in which Josef 


1 Setei ha-Kesawoth, p. 179. 

2 Nevertheless, reference is made on more than one occasion to the 
practice of Hasidim allowing their daughters a smattering of the secular 
education, no matter how inadequate, forbidden their sons. See 18 ’ Aghoroth, 
part 2, pp. 7f., and *"Ababath Saddikim, p. 31. See also Ha-’ Aboth we ba 
Banim, p. 9. 

3 Ha To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 3, p. 53. 

4 Cf. ibid. part 3, pp. 31 ff. 5 Ibid. part 2, p. 81. 

6 Setei ha-Kesawoth, p. 99. 
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makes a pilgrimage to the Saddik’s court accompanied by a young 
Hasid. In an almost identical situation the hero, journeying to 
the court of the same Saddik, asks his Hasidic companion in all 
innocence: “According to what you say, does not the Saddik 
know everything that happens in the land, and can he not 
perform whatever he wishes?” The phrase “According to what 
you say” tiles the Hasd almost beyond endurance, and when the 
hero tries to expiate his crime by explaining that he has only 
asked the question because he has never actually seen such things 
with his own eyes, he receives the withering reply: “You have 
never seen them with your own eyes? And do you only believe 
what you have seen with your own eyes? That is a sign that your 
soul is not worthy to be a Hasid, for you have no faith in the 
Saddikim, and you will never attain it....”! 

This scene also supplies the information that it was considered 
a great merit to make the pilgrimage to a Saddik on foot, in spite 
of the long distances often involved in such journeys.? Else- 
whete such miscellaneous details are provided as, for instance, 
that Hasidim are averse to listening to itinerant preachers;3 or 
that they do not thank a person for rendering them a service, lest 
the divine reward for that service be thereby reduced;+ or that 
the title Ba‘al Hassaghah bestowed upon a person with the power 
to penetrate the holy realms, is very highly considered by the 
Hasidim;5 or that whenever a request is written to the Saddik, 
the writer signs himself as so-and-so, the son of such and such 
a woman.© 

The novels also contain the following interesting items. It is 
maintained that Hasidic communities do not choose their rabbis, 
but accept uncritically whatever suggestion the Saddik makes for 
such an appointment.7? Mention is made of a bereaved daughter 
saying Kaddis over her dead parents. Again, the phrase “a 


' Ga’on we-Sebher, p. 211. 

2 Ibid. p. 210; see also "Ahabath Yesarim, p. 134. 

3 Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 2, p. 280; also Setei ha-Kesawoth, 
p. 168. 

4 Setei ha-Kesawoth, p. 157. 5 Esther, p. 23. 

6 Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 3, p. 63. See Ha-’Aboth we ha- 
Banim, p. 63. See also 18 ’ Aghoroth, part 1, p. 5, although on the same page 
Occurs an example of the more familiar practice of relating a son to the 
father. On p. 106 the Hasidic practice of relating a son to the mother is 
explained by the statement that the mother is always known for certain! 

7 Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 2, p. 280. 

8 “Al ha-Perek, pp. 105 and 116. 
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descendant of the ’Or Hadhas’’ bears a footnote that in Lithuania 
and Poland saintly authors are referred to by the names of their 
books.! The same source mentions a Hasidic prayer to make the 
suppliant attractive in the eyes of others.2 Elsewhere, it is 
asserted, in a footnote, that the Gentile peasants refer to the 
Hasidim as “the Jews who roar in prayer”, while the same novel 
describes a betrothal at which the guests divide, the men occu- 
pying one room, while the women congregate in another. 
Most interesting, however, is the detailed description of the 
method of compiling the note of request (Pithkah) submitted by a 
Hasid to his Saddik together with an offering (Keseph ha-Pidhyon).s 
The same source also explains the eagerness of a Saddik for 
German Jewish followers. Of more significance, perhaps, are 
the remarks on the differences between the Hasidim of Russia and 
Galicia,” and in particular the tendency of the latter to spoil their 
children,’ while Braudes shrewdly analyses the reasons why 
Hasidism has proved far less successful in Lithuania than in 
Volhynia, Bessarabia and the Ukraine.9 

A further point of constant emphasis is the bitter hostility 
raging between the Hasidim and the Mithnaggedhim, which 
Smolenskin regards as one of the most tragic features in Jewish 
life.1° His portrayal of the evils arising from both factions is 
equally unflattering, and he maintains an overall attitude of “a 
plague on both your houses”. But on more than one occasion, 
he gives the Hasidim credit at any rate for their loyalty to each 
other, and for concerted action, which usually enables them to 
get the upper hand." So bitter is their mutual antipathy that 
Mithnaggedhim will not eat together with Hasidim, nor give them 
their daughters in marriage. Indeed, to desert to the opposing 
camp is considered the equivalent of leaving Judaism altogether.” 
The Hasidim, in particular, are represented as very conscious of 


1 Ha-Niddahbath, p. 83. See also Ha-’ Aboth we ha-Banim, p. 86, although 
this custom long antedates the rise of the Hasidic movement. 

2 Ha-Niddabath, p. 83. 3 18 ’Aghoroth, part 1, p. 164. 

4 Ibid. part 2, p. 83. 

5 Ibid. part 1, pp. 98f., 101, 105, and especially pp. 106 f. See also 
Ha-’ Aboth we ha-Banim, p. 63. 

6 18 ’Aghoroth, p. 108. 7 ’ Ahabath Yesarim, p. 25. 

8 Ibid. p. 133. 9 Setei ha-Kesawoth, pp. 312 ff. 

10 Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 2, pp. 243 ff. and part 3, pp. 48 f, 
and see p. 362, n. 1, above. 

11 Ibid. part 2, p. 244 and part 3, p. 130. Cf. p. 361, n. 2, above. 

12 Ibid. part 1, p. 194. Cf. 18 ’Aghoroth, part 1, p. 4. 
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descent in this respect. Although willing to absorb Mithnag- 
gedhim who sincerely desire to join their sect, there remains the 
telling proviso: “...There is no comparison between a Hasid the 
son of a Hasid, and a Hasid the son of a Mithnaggedh.”! Only on 
one occasion are both factions represented as sinking their dif- 
ferences in the face of a common crisis, and even there, in a 
satirical context: “...That day Mithnaggedhim and Hasidim alike 
forgot their perpetual and bitter strife, whether to recite Barukh 
se? Amar before Hodbu or Hodbu before Barukh se- Amar....? 

Satire, indeed, comprises one of the most effective weapons 
wielded by the novelists to pour ridicule on the darker sides of 
Hasidic life, made all the more devastating by virtue of the 
element of fact lurking behind the caricature. The master of this 
medium is Abramowitz, who directs his lash against the char- 
latanism for which Hasidism provided such a vulnerable target, 
castigating the wiles of the typical impostor, posing as the 
Nekbedh or grandson of a Saddik, and turning the superstitious 
credulity of the Hasidim to his own advantage.3 In the same 
context, he ridicules the ecstatic nature of Hasidic prayer, which 
can be so easily imitated by the unscrupulous pretender to piety, 
while elsewhere there occurs a description of Hasidic methods of 
healing the sick, which scarcely differs from undisguised 
sorcety!4 But although less subtle, Smolenskin’s satire is equally 
fierce. Perhaps his most sustained satirical passage is that in 
which two Hasidim, who have resorted to physical violence 
following a quarrel concerning the relative greatness of their 
tespective Saddikim, consult the same lawyer independently, each 
demanding that his opponent be convicted before a Russian 
court, and sentenced to a flogging as well as deportation to 
Siberia or its equivalent!5 Behind the humour of the scene, there 
is more than a suggestion of grotesque horror. On another 
occasion he ridicules the reverence prevailing among the Hasidim 
for hidden teachings: 


All of them thirst only after the hidden doctrines, and in that field any 
man whatsoever can make a name for himself. For what are hidden 


' Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 3, p. 26. 

2 Kebhurath Hamor, p. 86. 

3 Ha-’ Aboth we ha-Banim, pp. 86 ff. Cf. the wonder-worker in Ha-To‘eh 
be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 1, pp. 53 ff. and see Gemul Yesarim, part 1, pp. 93 f. 
Cf. also J. Klausner, op. cit. vi (Jerusalem, 1950), pp. 473 f. 

* Ha-’ Aboth we ha-Banim, pp. 145 f. 

> Ha-Yerusah, part 1, pp. 211 ff. 
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doctrines? They are whatever a man says which his audience finds in. 
comprehensible; and if even the speaker himself cannot understand 
what he is saying, then his hidden knowledge will be regarded as 
belonging to the highest order. ....! 


But such pleasantries pale before the terrible indictment 
which Smolenskin. puts into the mouth of his hero, Josef, who 
decides to leave the Hasidic sect after a three years’ sojourn, 
which he describes as follows: 


...And after my eyes had been fully and painfully opened to the ways 
of the Hasidim, their evil designs and villainies with which they daily 
pursue their prey on every side, destroying their enemies and swallowing 
up whoever refuses to aid them; and after I, too, had experienced the 
methods of these wicked men, who trample down without com- 
punction all probity and righteousness, and stop at nothing to further 
the aims of their sect. . .I decided to leave this city, which had become 


detestable to me, and this land where I had witnessed nothing but 
wickedness. . .. 


But the picture is by no means uniformly black. Smolenskin, 
it is true, gives little more than one rather grudging admission 
that there are indeed many righteous Hasidim,3 but Braudes 
portrays a very different situation. In his profoundly serious 
novel Ha-Dath we-ha-Hayyim he gives a sincere appreciation of 
Hasidism in its early stages as a genuine attempt to rescue 
Judaism from the terrible stringencies into which it had fallen, 
and to imbue it with new life and hope; although even he is 
careful to distinguish the original position from that of con- 
temporary Hasidism.* A far more sympathetic portrait, however, 
is presented in another novel, Setei ha-Kesawoth, where the peace 
and quiet of a small Hasidic town, especially on the Sabbath, ate 
described in terms which sometimes savour of a panegyric.5 The 
almost idyllic scene emphasizes the positive factors of Hasidic 
life, with its piety, charity and family warmth,° where the visitor 


1 Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 2, p. 280. See also part 3, pp. 78 ff 

2 Ibid. part 3, p. 122. 3 Ibid. part 3, p. 130. See also p. 92. 

4 Part 3, pp. 20 ff. In this context the author makes a violent attack on the 
Gaon of Wilna as being responsible for the real breach in Israel. See 
D. Patterson, “Some Religious Attitudes Reflected in the Hebrew Novels of 
the Period of Enlightenment”, in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
vol. 42, no. 2 (March 1960). 

5 See p. 77. Although even this novel contains some very serious criticism 
of Hasidism, see pp. 353 ff. Very sensible and moderate views on both 
Hasidim and Saddikim may be found in Rabinowitz, ‘A/ ha-Perek, p. 79. 

6 See p. 114. 
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from Odessa finds a restful and comforting haven after the 
shallowness of life in a great bustling city. Despite the fact that 
Braudes is well aware of the evils such as obscurantism, fanatical 
persecution and superstition which mar Hasidic society, and 
attacks them with determination, he is equally conscious of the 
existence of traditional Jewish values, which serve as a fixative 
in life, and which compare favourably with the emptiness and 
rootlessness of many of the young “enlightened” generation of 
his day, who had abandoned the old, without successfully re- 
placing it with something new and meaningful. 

One final point is worthy of note in estimating the views on 
Hasidism presented in these novels. Without exception, the 
authors were staunch champions of the Jewish people and felt 
their Judaism very deeply. In attacking and pillorying many 
facets of Hasidic life, their object was not to weaken Judaism, 
but to strengthen it.! Their arrows were directed not against the 
principles of Judaism, but against such expressions of it as they 
regarded as excrescences and essentially unhealthy. When backed 
by their intimate knowledge of contemporary conditions, the 
portrait of Hasidism arising from their novels should not, 
perhaps, be too lightly disregarded. 


1 See Ha-To‘eh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, part 1, ch. 28. 











SACRAL KINGSHIP—AN 
ASHANTI FOOTNOTE 


By C. S. Mann, Burnham 


The lines have fallen in pleasant places for those of us who have 
pursued Old Testament studies since the First World War. If 
philological problems and apparatus have increased beyond 
measute, some new insights have provided us with exciting 
material with which to read the text afresh. Not the least among 
those insights has been the attention paid to the institution of 
sacral kingship, both in Israel and in the Near East generally. 
It seems to the writer, however, that there is a danger of our 
pursuing our studies in this direction with far too little awareness 
of the contributions which may be made to them in the field of 
anthropology. Certainly one hears little in Old Testament circles 
of Hocart’s work (though in this connexion one ought to men- 
tion his reappearance in Myth, Ritual and Kingship), and perhaps 
we have all been too much afraid of Sir James Frazet’s investi- 
gations. But if we ignore the conclusions and the hypotheses of 
the anthropologists, we cannot complain if they on their part 
ignore the field of Old Testament scholarship. If we have any 
belief in the revelation imparted through Israel, old and new, 
then we have nothing to fear from the insights which other 
disciplines may bring to our notice. This study of Ashanti 
kingship is offered, then, for the light which it may shed on some 
of the more puzzling features of kingship in the Old Testament, 
and to the Sitz im Leben of some of the Psalms. Perhaps a word 
ought to be added in view of a possible charge of “‘eisegesis”. In 
one way, any defence which I might make to the charge has been 
anticipated already in what I have said above about anthropology. 
But either we take due account of the milieu in which Israel 
lived—maintaining all the time her unique vocation to be a 
people-under-God—or we must suppose that she lived in a kind 
of vacuum, isolated and insulated from all influence from with- 
out. The ambivalent attitude of I Samuel to the institution of the 
monatchy is sufficient proof that it was an alien institution in its 
first beginnings for Israel. 

For the most part, references will only be given to Professor 
Johnson’s monograph Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (1955), to 
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the Psalter, and to Captain R. S. Rattray’s two books written 
after a long sojourn among a people whom he loved.! Apart 
from the fact that to have quoted, or referred to, all of the material 
on kingship would have made this essay tedious and cumber- 
some, Professor Johnson’s work in this field is perhaps amongst 
the most cautious (and persuasive) of all that has been accom- 
lished. 
: It should be made clear that this account derives from the 
nephew of one Afrifa, who was court-linguist at the Mampong 
coutt of King Prempeh I. My informant has constantly em- 
phasized that the details of the royal cultus were known to few 
in Ashanti—a verdict endorsed by Rattray—and the majority 
used the annual festival merely as an excuse for merry-making or 
for celebrating the harvest.2 Rattray’s account is somewhat 
mixed in its chronology, probably (according to my informant) 
because Rattray’s reporters did not gather the full significance of 
the rite. The royal rite now exists only in an attenuated form at 
the autumn festival, and is performed in its entirety only at the 
coronation of a new king—and even then with significant 
omissions. But in former times, no one had the right to eat 
of the in-gathered fruits until the festival had been celebrated. 
The festival had several names, but the official cultic title was 
Odwira, a word which had many meanings, but which pre- 
eminently meant cleansing and renewal (with a notion of dying- 
and-rising inherent in the renewal). It was celebrated in the 
month of October, and eleven days’ notice was given to the 
paramount chiefs, by the king’s sword-bearer, to assemble at 
Kumasi.3 Any chief who failed to attend, without reasonable 
excuse, made himself a rebel to the king, and was therefore 
tendered liable to penalty. The rite consists of five main parts: 
Lamentation (ayinan)—of which more will be said shortly— 
Humiliation (brease), Enthronement (ahensi), and Jubilation 
(aburisi). For purposes of what will be said later in connexion 
with the Psalter, the word ayinan is of some importance. Its 
ptecise meaning is, apparently, “the recalling of old anxieties 
and distresses” so as to make them a reality in the present. 


'R. S. Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti (Oxford, 1927); Ashanti 
(Oxford, 1923). 

Cf. Rattray, Religion, p. 127. 

3 Rattray, Re/igion, p. 128. I was informed that the round of visits made by 
the king, for purposes of pouring libations, were not germane to the rite 
itself (this custom is mentioned by Rattray on the same page). 
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Usually, the festival began on Thursday, and so the State 
talking-drum began a doleful call on the Wednesday night 
summoning all to appear at the royal festival, and the outlying 
chiefs began to converge on Kumasi. The first two days are known 
as the “dawn of darkness”, during which all things, men and 
beasts alike, were expected to maintain silence. Thursday, then, 
began with mourning, and all were dressed in their mourning 
clothes. During this period, the king underwent his “humilia- 
tion”’.! He was stripped of his clothes and regalia, slept ona straw 
mat without a pillow, wore none of the traditional native “cloth” 
but was clad only in a loincloth. It should be observed that as he 
was barefoot he was, according to Ashanti belief, dethroned and 
without royal dignity. He performed penance by fasting, by 
shaving off his hair—and all this to make reparation for himself, 
his people and nation.2 He is regarded by the Ashanti as father 
(agya) of the whole nation, in whom the whole people has its 
focus and centre.3 It is said of him that in him all the com- 
munities of the Ashanti have share and covenant (abosom, and 
also nom and suae)* and hence he is the source of life of the whole 
people. (Among the Ga people whom we have already men- 
tioned, the chief was described as “Shepherd of the land, Light of 
the people”.) During the time of the king’s humiliation, the empty 
palace was taken over by the State executioners, whose rights 
during this time were unquestioned. They were known, for the 
period of the “humiliation”, as the “holy people”’. In their cate 
at this time was the National Throne, or Great Stool of Ashanti 
(adwa), which is held to contain the “soul of the Ashanti”, and 
even—in some beliefs—the god himself whose son is the king. 
(The “soul of Ashanti”, or “embodiment”, is known as &ra.) 

It will be convenient here to make a digression in order to 
offer a suggestion. In the old ritual, the Ashanti king was left 
alone, barefoot, dethroned, without dignity, apart from his 
familiar surroundings and familiar servants and family. During 
this first period of his humiliation, there was on the part of the 
people and the king ayinan, ot the “recalling of old anxieties and 

1 Among the Ga people of the coast—whose chieftainships have dis- 
appeared since the independence of Ghana—the chief was confined to his 
house during the period of his humiliation. 

2 Cf. on the king as “suffering servant”, Johnson, Sacral Kingship, 
pp. 104 and 125 ff. 

3 Cf. Johnson, op. cit. pp. 95 f., 127. 

4 On the covenant between the Davidic king and people, cf. Johnson, 
op. cit. pp. 25, 105, 125 f. 
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distresses”. In this kind of connexion, Professor Johnson has 
discussed at length! the implications of Ps. lxxxix. 1-38. The 
suggestion is made here that the “lamentation” psalms may have 
had their original placing in a precisely similar situation to that 
described. (I am all through assuming the existence of an annual 
New Year festival in Israel in the time of the monarchy.) Nearly 
all of the psalms which Gunkel placed in a category of “indi- 
vidual lamentations” could properly belong to a cultic situation 
such as has been described above. Perhaps some of Gunkel’s 
“corporate laments” might belong here, too, in the sense that 
the king embodies his people. It is hard to see what individual, 
apart from some cultic representative, could have used the terms 
of Psalm iii as they stand. Psalm v might have reference to the 
“renewal of king and people”, while Psalms xxxi and xxxv 
would have been very apposite themes for meditation on the 
part of a “dethroned” king facing the problems and temptations 
of office. Psalm xxxviii—and above all, xxii—would describe 
accurately enough the humiliation and isolation of the king. To 
this list, I would add the following Psalms: vii, xili, xvii, xxvi- 
XXVil. 7-14, XXVIil, Xxxix, xlii—xliti, li, lv-Ivii, lix, lxi, lxii-lxiv, 
lx-Ixxi, Ixxvii, lxxxvi, Ixxxvili, cli, cxx, Cxxx, CxXxxviii—cxxxix, 
cxl-cxliii. It will be seen that the list so established is much the 
same as Gunkel’s psalms of individual lament. But unless 
psalms used, or composed by, ordinary individuals in time of 
humiliation ate thought to be the source of these psalms, it 
becomes a matter of some interest to discover what kind of cultic 
situation they envisage. The tentative claim here put forward is 
that the time of the ruler’s humiliation provides what is perhaps 
the best situation in which these psalms were first used. 

We return to the Ashanti ritual. On the third day—Saturday— 
the talking-drums changed to a “reviving” tone, announcing the 
advent of new life, joy, and peace (asomdwoe—which literally 
means “peace in the ear”’, that is, mental peace and security). 
Then all those who had come to the feast, and who had been in 
mourning during the past two days, washed themselves and 
began to dress in their best finery in preparation for the final acts 
of the ritual. 

So fat as the Asantahene (king) was concerned, there was a last 
act of humiliation to be performed. This took place at the side 
of a stream of living water, and was attended only by a small 
fumber of people known as the “king’s soul-washers”. The 

1 Op. cit. pp. 22 ff., 102 f. 
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ceremony was not only witnessed by but few, it was known to ve 
few to have any part in the rite at allt About midday the king 
was escorted to the stream, all the lesser “‘stools”’ of the people 
going with him, together with the Golden Stool of Ashanti. The 
king walked barefoot, still in his loincloth, and first he was 
examined from head to foot for any sign of knife-cuts or wounds, 
(This is important to the Ashanti, for circumcision was, and is, 
regarded with some disfavour, and is quite forbidden to mem. 
bers of the royal house.) The examination of the king’s body was 
done by selected women, and by the Queen Mother—a person 
of great consequence in Ashanti, for the descent of succession is 
matrilinear. After the examination, the king was led by the chief 
of his soul-washers to the stream. He was immersed three times, 
while the chief soul-washer repeated words which began “O 
Almighty God Kwame. ..”.2 The prayers consisted of pleas and 
petitions for the fertility of crops, cattle, and men.3 They went 
on to ask for the king wisdom, strength, and blessing. By the 
time that this point in the rite had been reached, the people had 
gathered at a distance from the stream, and screened from the 
sight of the ceremony by trees and bushes. As soon as the 
immersion had been accomplished, a trumpet announced the 
next stage in the rite. Then all the State linguists+ dressed in 


1 Cf. here Johnson, op. cit. pp. 28 f., 74, 110 on the importance of Gihon. 

2 Kwame = literally, Saturday. Kwame is the name of the supreme sky- 
god, who in Ashanti belief rested on Saturday from his work.. But the 
supreme god of the pantheon is Yehowa, whose name does not occur in 
Rattray’s books. The reason for this omission is interesting. When European 
missionaries came to Ashanti in the nineteenth century, and heard the name 
Yehowa being used by the Ashanti, they were so struck by its similarity 
with Jehovah that they had perforce to tell the natives that it was alla 
mistake, and they—the Ashanti—had never heard of Yehowa properly 
until the advent of the missionaries. The Ashanti, therefore, gave up using 
the name in public, and kept their own counsel. 

3 On the connexion of all these themes with the Israelite autumn festival, 
cf. Johnson, op. cit. pp. 51 ff., 68, 82, 84, 86, 92 f., 103, 108, 117, 124 ff. See 
Pss. Ixvii, Ixxxv, xc, civ, cxliv. 12-end. On the vitality and fertility of land 
and society, cf. Johnson, pp. 1 ff., 5 ff., 81, 92 f., 117, 124 ff, 127 ff, 131 f, 
and Ps. Ixvii. 

4 The State linguists, who have been mentioned before, were a vety 
important part of the court entourage—as they still are. In days before 
written language among the Ashanti it was their responsibility to recite the 
royal genealogies and histories at all important functions. The penalty fot 
a mistake was death. How tenacious was the oral tradition thus established 
may be gauged from the very accurate and lengthy histories embodied in the 
appendices to The Akan of Ghana, by E. L. R. Meyerowitz (1958). 
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costly clothes, and with their linguistic staffs in their hands, 
accompanied by trumpeters, drummers, and the State exe- 
cutioners with prisoners-of-war, came to the spot where the king 
was awaiting them. By now he was dressed in a white robe, the 
throne near at hand. He was then seated in the royal bath (made 
of brass) and was washed and dried. Still clad in his white 
garment, the king had his golden sandals put on his feet, and he 
was seated on his throne. At this point some of the prisoners 
wete slaughtered, and the bodies having been placed near the 
throne, the king placed his feet on their bodies.! A libation was 
poured by the senior linguist, accompanied by prayers for the 
king’s health, wisdom and judgement (atemua) during the 
coming year.2 While these prayers were being said, and libations 
poured, all the linguists—in number about one hundred— 
ranged themselves on the king’s right hand, and the Golden 
Stool was placed on a high dais on the king’s left. At pauses in 
the prayers—which I was told are more in the nature of litanies— 
the assembled linguists answered with “Yea, yea, yea”, and the 
petitions for fertility were repeated over and over again. Then 
the doors of the royal harem were opened, and the king’s wives, 
dressed in all their best robes, were brought to the king to join 
in the prayers for fertility. 

After the prayers, water was drawn from the stream and 
sprinkled over the Golden Stool and its dais by the chief of the 
soul-washers, with the words: “We purge, purify and sanctify 
you, and may you in turn purge, purify and sanctify our almighty 
king (Otumfohene) your son (oba)3 and us your servants and all 
outs throughout this new year.” Then oil was poured on the 
king’s head, shoulders, arms and feet. At this point, a discor- 
dant noise of jubilation was made with trumpets, drums and 
voices, the king was crowned with his diadem and a sceptre was 
placed in his right hand. Then the king’s body was adorned with 
the royal regalia of gold and silver, in such quantity that the 
king could hardly rise and walk unaided. Following this a 


' A reference here to Pss. ii and cx. 1-2 is irresistible. Cf. also Pss. liv, 
lxxvi(?), Ixxxii(?), lxxxiii. See also the illustration on p. 94 of Sir Leonard 
Woolley’s History Unearthed (1958). 

2 Cf. Pss. xci, xciv, ci, cix, cxii, cxvi, cxxxi, cxxxii. 

3 On the Davidic king as Yahweh’s son, cf. Johnson, op. cit. pp. 25 f., 108, 
110, 118 ff. 

* It is worth recording here that the Ga chieftain was “humiliated” by 
being thrown into the sea three times (during which he had to maintain 
silence) and then, still partially naked, was anointed and vested in his regalia. 
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mixture of white clay and water was by the chief soul-washer 
used to mark with a cross the king’s shaven head, his shoulders 
and his wrists. This was held to signify the innocence and putity 
of the king, and to bea sign, too, of his righteousness (renee). All 
the soul-washers now made a similar mark on their own heads 
to signify their purification, and everyone present was sprinkled 
with water. A second libation was poured, a sheep was killed, 
and a mashed yam sprinkled for the gods. The king was now held 
to have been revived, and reborn, and to have been delivered 
from death,! and the procession was formed to return to the city, 
The procession was made in order of rank.? Linguists came first, 
then sub-chiefs and paramount chiefs with their retinues, their 
drums and sword-bearers. Then came the State warriors, drums 
and trumpets. The king was carried in the royal palanquin, 
sword-bearets surrounding him, with their swords resting on the 
edge of the palanquin. The king was shaded by the royal 
umbrella, and trumpeters followed him. Immediately behind 
him came the palanquin containing the Golden Stool. 
Occasionally, this Stool would be carried on the shouldets of 
the royal throne-carriers (soadwa), and surrounded by groups of 
State executioners. We have already called attention to the signif- 
cant place which the Golden Stool had—and has—in the thought 


of the Ashanti, and it had a central place in the procession to the 
city.3 Behind the Stool came a small group of men singers. Their 
song was known only to them, the words being learned in theit 
training. Although to the bystander they might have been 
observed to be singing, their voices and their words were effec- 
tively drowned in the general jubilation. Behind the men singets 


1 On the revival and rebirth of the Davidic king at dawn, cf. Johnson, 
op. cit. pp. 119, 125 f. On his deliverance from death, ibid. pp. 81, 104, 
107 ff., 116 f., 119. 

2 On the Jerusalem procession, cf. Johnson, op. cit. pp. 63 ff., 69, 72, 74f, 
80, 110. Pss. Ixv—Ixvi, Ixviii give us a very vivid picture of what took place. 

3 On the place of the ark in the Jerusalem procession, see Johnson, op. i. 
pp. 17 f., 63 ff., 65 ff, 74, 116. The same author has a note on the relation of 
the Davidic king to the ark on p. 116. It is worth remarking here that one 
of the names of the Ashanti warriors is Habiru—a distinctive clan-name 
among them. Cf. Rattray, op. cit. p. 129—the Golden Stool could not 
advance from a resting-place until the minstrels came and sang before it. 

4 In addition to the remark of Rattray already quoted, about the minority 
of the people being in possession of the meaning of the annual rite, it is 
suggested that here we may have some explanation of the very elusive 
character of the references to the royal cultus. If the Psalter was made into 
a single collection after the end of the monarchy both in north and south, tt 
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SACRAL KINGSHIP—AN ASHANTI FOOTNOTE 


came a gtoup of women headed by the Queen Mother. This 
group sang incantations and litanies—but unlike the men’s songs, 
these prayers and hymns were audible. 

Atrived in front of the palace, the whole assembly took up 
positions according to rank, in the form of a horseshoe with a 
wide opening in the centre around a raised platform on which no 
one was allowed to walk. It was treated as a sacred shrine, and 
on it the king’s throne was placed. Next to the royal throne was 
placed the Golden Stool, on the king’s left.1 On the arrival of 
the king in procession, he was assisted from his palanquin and 
seated on the throne. The State drums were piled behind the 
king, and when all had taken their places, the oath of allegiance 
was made—or renewed. It was done with bare heads, the right 
sandal removed, all the surrounding chiefs having removed their 
headgear when the first chief approached the king. This renewal 
of allegiance was treated with all solemnity as being the occasion 
on which king and people (through their. chiefs) declared their 
mutual obligations to each other and to the king. Any chief who 
failed to obey the summons to the feast was, therefore, to be 
counted as rebellious. 

After the loyalty-renewal, king, chiefs and people were served 
with a drink. The king drank from a gold cup while a servant 
held beneath his lips a silver or brass bowl into which the king 
allowed drops to fall from his lips for the servants to drink. 

Immediately after the conclusion of this ritual drink, the chief 
executioner walked into the middle of the assembly in front of 
the throne, walked up to the king, and holding his hand on the 
king’s lower lip began an appellation of praise and joy for the 
hetoic deeds and victories of the king’s predecessors, and their 
acts of valour in battle. He ended with praise and thanks for the 
king there present, for his preservation from death and defeat,3 
and for his victories in war. Through all the recital the king sat 
unmoved, but the moment the saga was over he rose in a real or 


would not be surprising if dimly-recalled cultic songs were put together 
haphazard when the explanation of their use had been lost. My Ashanti 
informant told me that he thought the songs sung softo voce by the men’s group 
may have consisted of a rehearsal of the acts of the gods (cf. Pss. Ixxviii, 
lxxxix, cv-cvii) performed through the nation. 

' Cf. the picture on the last page of Ghana Today, 29 October 1958. 

* On the part of the people in the Jerusalem ritual, cf. Johnson, op. cit. 
Pp. 81 ff., 124 ff. 

> On the Davidic king’s victory over death, cf. Johnson, op. cit. pp. 73 f., 
71, 80 f., 84, 89, 92 f., 103 ff., 107 ff., 110 ff, 116 ff. 
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simulated frenzy and called for the dramatization of battle. The 
death-drum began its mournful beat, and the talking-drum spoke 
of the almighty king who alone had power of life and death. Then 
the king’s enemies, or prisoners-of-wat, who had been in the 
custody of the executioners, were dragged naked into the as. 
sembly and roughly handled by the same officials—all according 
to the ritual directions of the death-drum. The king then de. 
manded a sword, and having received it made an attempt himself 
to go into the centre of the assembly.! He was, however, held 
down to his throne and after some moments ordered the execu- 
tion of the prisoners. At this juncture, there were acclamations of 
ptaise to the king with power over life and death. There was 
long blast on the trumpets and singing and dancing continued 
until the final act of the ceremony at night. 

In the last act of the annual drama, the Golden Stool was taken 
to the place prepared for it in the palace. The king’s “cloth” 
was folded down to his waist, his diadem removed, and the 
Golden Stool was lifted up and carried on the shoulders of one 
of the official carriers. The king led the procession, while sacted 
songs were sung in honour of the day, and in praise of the god 
who is the king’s father.2 The Golden Stool was taken slowly into 
the shrine prepared for it, and the king, now officially reckoned 
to have succeeded once more to the throne, took his place at the 
right of it.3 Sheep were then slaughtered, the meat distributed 
(the breasts going to the linguists), and some of the fat burned as 
a kind of incense before the shrine of the Stool. Some final 
prayers having been sung, the king went to his house until the 
next morning. 

In the morning, the elders went to the king to wish him a happy 
new year, and the morning was given over by the people to 
singing and dancing and the mutual wishes for a good yeat. 


1 On the ritual combat, cf. Johnson, op. cit. pp. 102, 108, 112, 119. In 
Ps. xliv there is a rehearsal of previous triumph, which is succeeded by4 
lament that there has been failure. Ps. lxi probably envisages something like 
that, with promise of success in the future at »v. 6-end. Psalms such 4 
Ixxiv, Ixxv, and Ixxx may belong to a rehearsal of battle-triumph. It is 
interesting that I was told that at this point in the Ashanti rite, if there wert 
no prisoners and war had gone badly with the people, there were laments at 
the failure and prayers for the future. 

2 Presumably the following psalms would have had their place at the end 
of the royal cultus in Israel: xxxvii, cviii, cxviii, cxxxv—cxxxvi. 

3 Cf. the “accession” psalms: xcv-c, ciii, cx, cxi, cxiii, cxvii, CXX—CXuIE, 
CXXXiii-CXXXV. 
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SACRAL KINGSHIP—AN ASHANTI FOOTNOTE 


Normally, the celebration would go on for about a week, until 
the king gave leave to the chiefs to return to their own homes 
where the minor New Year rites were performed. Almost the 
last act officially in Kumasi was the burial in a common pit near 
the city of the bodies of the prisoners slain in the ritual. 

One final word remains to be said to conclude this slight 
anthropological excursion. It concerns the origin of the Ashanti 
people. The name Ashanti (= Asante) simply means resettled, 
and they have a tradition that they came long ago from the far 
notth, perhaps from near the Sudan, and then, through the 
Samory War, eventually reached their present home. So far as 
Iam aware, they have no tradition as to any possible origin of 
their ancient New Year rite, but in present circumstances it is 
rapidly becoming but a memory. Rattray’s Ashanti has a note on 
p. 121 on the origins of the people, but by far the best treatment 
is in Meyerowitz’s The Akan People of Ghana, to which reference 
has already been made. 
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JOSEPHUS AND THE ZEALOTS: 
A REJOINDER 


By SOLOMON ZEITLIN, Philadelphia 


Dr Cecil Roth, in his article “The Zealots in the War of 66-73” 
(J.S.S. October 1959, IV, 333, 0.2), wrote, “Professor Zeitlin 
asserts that Josephus uses the tern ‘Zealots’ for the first time in 
Wars, u, 651. This too is incorrect. It figures at least twice 
previously, zbid. 11, 444 and 564. It is unnecessary to deal 
seriously with arguments which rely on inaccuracies so funda- 
mental.” 

The word vé/otas in 11, 444 is rendered “fanatics” by Thack- 
etay. In 564 he rendered the word vé/otas “admirers”. Dr Cecil 
Roth may say that Thackeray did not know enough Greek. The 
Latin translation of Wars renders the word vé/ofas in 1, 444, 
studiosos, “zealous”, “devoted”. In 564 vé/otas is rendeted 
affectantem, “by disposition”. Would the honourable doctor from 
Oxford maintain that the Latin translator did not know the 
meaning of the words employed by Josephus? As a matter of 
fact the word “zealot” occurs fifty times in Wars, and in each 
instance it is ve/otas in the Latin. However, in 11, 444, 564 the 
Latin translator renders it studiosos, affectantem. Polybius em- 
ployed the word zé/os in the sense of “policy” and zé/oteon in the 
sense of “object of imitation” (cf. rv, 27). Cf. Plutarch, Ap- 
tony, 11, where the word zé/o is used in the sense of “style”. 
May I employ the words of Dr Roth, “It is unnecessary to deal 
seriously with arguments which rely on inaccuracies so funda- 
mental”. 

With Dr Roth’s distortions and misrenderings of the writings 
of Josephus I shall deal elsewhere. 
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Studia Biblica et Orientalia, vol. 1. Vetus Testamentum. (Analecta Biblica, 10.) 
1959. Pp. vili+434. (Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome. Price: Lire 5400 
or $9.) 


This publication is the first volume of a collection of Biblical and oriental 
studies commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute on 7 May 1909. It is introduced by a letter of 
greeting to the readers from the present Rector of the Institute, Father 
E. Vogt, S.J. 

The volume is divided into five sections, dealing respectively with textual 
criticism, literary questions, hermeneutics, Biblical exegesis and theology, 
and archaeology and antiquities. There are thirty-one articles in all. To 
review them all in the proper sense of the term is impossible here; it must 
suffice to give the reader some idea of the scope and contents of the volume. 

T. Ayuso Marazuela deals with Gregory of Elvira’s Psalter, which he 
finds to be a valuable witness to the Spanish form of the Old Latin text. 
M. Dahood discusses the value of Ugaritic for textual criticism. Among the 
examples he cites may be mentioned Isa. xxxix. 2, where bét ké/aw is taken to 
mean “his wine cellar”, and Jer. xvii. 13 and Ps. xlvi. 3, where ’eres is under- 
stood as “hell” (“‘they...shall be enrolled in hell”; “we shall not fear the 
gorge of hell”). In these instances the value of Ugaritic for textual criticism 
may be said to be its removing the necessity for textual criticism by pro- 
viding a suitable meaning for the received text. Elsewhere slight emendation 
is required; thus by emending yabad in Ps. xxxiii. 15 to_yahdeh we recover the 
verb hdy, attested in Ugaritic with the meaning “inspect” or “scrutinize”. 
A. Penna considers the possibility that the titles of the Psalms in the Syriac 
Psalter may go back to a period anterior to Theodore of Mopsuestia, since 
Jerome evidently shows some acquaintance with them. 

Among the literary questions chief interest will no doubt be found in 
J. Coppens’s treatment of the literary origins of the ‘Ebed Yahweh poems. 
The question, he says, is dominated by three considerations—the future of 
the nations, the future of Israel, and the distinctive mission of the Servant. 
In Deutero-Isaiah in general the nations, particularly Babylon, are sub- 
jected and humbled, while Israel is to be restored to her land and blessed with 
victory, prosperity, and the presence of the divine glory; in the Servant Songs, 
on the other hand, the nations rejoice in the light of God’s truth, and Israel 
lives dispersed among them, with no word of a return to the land: “selon 
nous”, says Coppens, “Israél n’est pas dans la Terre Sainte” (p. 118). In 
Deutero-Isaiah in general, the servant of Yahweh is identified with Israel- 
Jacob, the recipient of Yahweh’s forgiving mercy; in the Servant Songs the 
servant of Yahweh (apart from xlix. 34) is distinguished from Israel, and 
communicates Yahweh’s forgiving mercy to Israel and the nations. All this 
can best be explained if we think of the author of the Songs as having read 
Deutero-Isaiah, collected from it all the traits which ennoble Israel and make 
her fit for her world-mission, jettisoned the nationalistic elements, and 
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fashioned the features which he retained into the remarkably homogeneous 
portrayal of the Servant of the Songs. He then added the fourth Song on the 
expiatory sufferings of the Servant. The Servant Songs, in other words, may 
be viewed as a new interpretation of the message of Deutero-Isaiah. The 
author of the Songs might conceivably have been Deutero-Isaiah himself, 
expressing second thoughts about his original message, but the most prob- 
able hypothesis is that which admits two different authors. 

In the field of Hermeneutica, A. Bea (now Cardinal) writes on “‘Religions- 
wissenschaftliche’ oder ‘Theologische’ Exegese?”—a contribution to 
recent Biblical hermeneutics. His survey of the influences which have 
successively dominated Biblical exegesis among Protestant scholars from the 
Reformation to the present day, especially in Germany, reveals a well- 
informed mastery of this field and of the problems which are raised in it. 

B. J. Alfrink looks at the idea of resurrection in Dan. xii. 1-2, and finds 
that only the righteous dead are raised; the rest of the dead are left unraised, 
and this constitutes their “shame and everlasting contempt”. (A similar 
exegesis was offered over 100 years ago by S. P. Tregelles.) Of those who 
are alive at the end-time, says Alfrink, the righteous are spared and the others 
consigned to death; correspondingly, of those who are dead at the end-time, 
the righteous are raised and the others left in the dust of the earth. J.de Fraine 
demythologizes the “‘démon du midi” of Ps. xci. 6 and discerns beneath the 
reference to it and other beings of the same character a datum which faith 
can still accept with regard to the baneful influence of evil in human life. 
F, G. Duncker concludes a study of God’s image in man (Gen. i. 26 f.) by 
quoting with emphatic approval H. H. Rowley’s judgement that the view 
that the physical likeness of God is intended “‘seems to me on every ground 
improbable”. J. Gabriel deals with the genealogy of the Cainites in Gen. iv. 
17-24; he does not discuss the source-critical implications of the passage or 
its importance for our knowledge of Kenite traditions, but views it as the 
expression of a disapproving attitude towards the features of civilization 
which it portrays. Lamech’s marrying of Adah and Zillah, he suggests, is 
reprobated by the very fact that he is said to have “taken” them—/aqap being 
the verb that is used in Gen. vi. 2 where the sons of God are described as 
“taking” wives from among the daughters of men. If these were the only 
two occurrences of /agah in the sense of taking a wife, his argument might 
command attention; but...! As for Lamech’s daughter Naamah, since she 
is not said to have become anyone’s wife, we may regard her as the proto- 
type of the “emancipated” woman, who endeavours to by-pass the curse of 
Gen. iii. 16. R. A. F. Mackenzie considers that the purpose of the Yahweh- 
speeches in Job (an integral part of the book) was not to answer Job’s 
questions in detail but bring him into an “existential” confrontation with 
God: to reveal God to him in his overwhelming Otherness and transcen- 
dence, so that Job, “having done his best for God, having passed all his 
tests,. . .must leave all that aside, and still cast himself naked and resourceless 
on his mercy and good pleasure” (p. 311). 

In the final section, R. de Langhe argues that the mizbéah hazzabab in the 
Jerusalem temple was originally the migtar hazzahab, that migtar, because of its 
pagan associations, was glossed as mizbéab, and that yahab in this phrase ofi- 
ginally meant “spices”, not “gold”. R. de Vaux discusses single combat in 
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the Old Testament, and concludes that it was commoner than is often sup- 

sed. ““ Was Moses a priest?” asks C. Hauret. Yes, but Jewish tradition did 
not attach the title “priest” to him, partly because a man of Moses’ dimensions 
broke out of every delimiting frame of reference, and partly because of the 
ultimate restriction of the term to the descendants of Aaron. John L. 
McKenzie writes on the “elders” in the Old Testament, R. North considers 
the term “‘Ghassulian” in Palestinian chronological nomenclature, and J. E. 
Steinmiller brings up the rear with an article on sacrificial blood in the Bible, 
from the blood of Abel to the eucharistic offering. F. F. BRUCE 


Studia Biblica et Orientalia, vol. 11. Novum Testamentum. (Analecta Biblica, 11.) 
1959. Pp. vi+416. (Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome. Price: Lire 5400 or 
$9.) 

The second commemorative volume is devoted to New Testament studies, 

and thus only a few of its twenty-nine articles have any relevance for this 

ournal. 

¥ J. Alonso Diaz draws parallels between the story of Jonah and Jesus’ 

parable of the Prodigal Son—not so much because Jonah and the Prodigal 

Son both ran away from home, as because Jonah’s attitude to the heathen 

world (to Nineveh in particular) is rather like the elder brother’s attitude to 

the prodigal. Both the book of Jonah and the parable are intended to teach 

God’s fatherly love for those whom godly people look down upon as rank 

outsiders. The elder brother’s protest to his father (Luke xv. 29 f.) is further 

compared with the complaint of Mal. iii. 14 f. 

B. Rigaux, O.F.M., deals with the New Testament occurrences of the 
expression “abomination of desolation” (Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark xiii. 14), and 
argues that it indicates the use of the Hebrew text of Daniel, that the primary 
idea both in the Hebrew text of Daniel and in Mark is the activity of a personal 
devastator, and that it is in the light of Daniel’s usage (not in the light of 
historical events of the first century A.D.) that we should understand the 
expression in the Gospels, especially in Mark. 

Dom J. Dupont considers Paul’s statement in I Cor. xv. 4 that Christ was 
“raised on the third day according to the Scriptures” and asks which Scrip- 
tures are referred to. Three come into consideration—Jonah i. 17 (cf. 
Matt. xii. 40), II Kings xx. 5 and Hos. vi. z—and of these it is thought that 
only Hos. vi. 2 can be intended by Paul. In view of the “‘firstfruits and har- 
vest” argument of I Cor. xv, however, the reviewer prefers to follow B. W. 
Bacon in thinking that Lev. xxiii. 9-11 was primarily in Paul’s mind. 

L. Leloir, O.S.B., discusses the Syriac original of Ephrem’s commentary 
on the Diatessaron, paying tribute first of all to the important work done by 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute since its inception in the field of Diatessaron 
studies. Until September 1957 Ephrem’s commentary was available only in 
the Armenian translation, apart from a few quotations from his Syriac 
otiginal by later Syriac writers (collected and published by J. Rendel Harris 
in 1895). In 1957, however, a considerable portion of the Syriac original was 
identified in a parchment manuscript belonging to Sir Alfred Chester Beatty, 
and Father Leloir was invited to edit and translate it. It is evident that, while 
the Armenian translation is generally faithful, it is based upon a different 
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textual tradition of the commentary from that represented by the Chester 
Beatty manuscript. As for biblical citations, the Armenian translator tends at 
times to conform these to the Old Armenian version of the Gospels, 
Further comparative study of the citations may throw light on the early 
history of the Armenian Gospel text as well as upon the text of ‘the Syriac 
Diatessaron. | 

E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J., in a study of the general council of the Qumran com- 
munity, lays down the following propositions: “1. The general council was 
the supreme legislative body.” ‘2. The members of the general council ate 
spoken of as the rabbim.” “3. Matters subject to the vote of the majority 
and therefore to be submitted to the general council comprise questions 
affecting the interpretation of the Law and concerning property,...the 
admittance and status of new members,...accusations against fellow 
members,.. .judicial trials,...the reinstatement of delinquents.” ‘4. At- 
tendance at the sessions of the general council was obligatory.” He discusses 
certain textual problems in the relevant section of 1QS, and offers a con- 
tinuous translation of col. 6, ll. 8-13. While much of the procedure relating 
to sessions of the general council “will have been left to custom and was 
probably never put into writing”, so that “we are in ignorance of some 
details of the meetings and obscurity may reign over others”, yet “we have 
reason to welcome the insight we are allowed into the ways of this ancient 
and edifying brotherhood”. In some ways, no doubt, members of modern 
religious orders have an almost instinctive understanding (which their 
secular brethren in the nature of things cannot share) of what compilers of 
works like 1QS were really getting at. F. F. BRUCE 


Studia Biblica et Orientalia, vol. 11. Oriens Antiquus. (Analecta Biblica, 12.) 


1959. Pp. vi+368+427 plates. (Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome. Price: 
Lire 6000 or $10.) 


This jubilee volume of the Pontificio Istituto Biblico at Rome reminds 
orientalists that this active and central Institute was founded only fifty years 
ago. In this comparatively brief span of time the Pontifical Institute has 
contributed so notably to Biblical and oriental scholarship, both by the 
original contributions of its own distinguished members as well as by affording 
publication to an important series of works by orientalists from all over the 
world, that it is today difficult to envisage an orientalist universe without the 
strong light emanating from this sun. 

The present volume contains thirty articles of varying length and weight 
by a galaxy of orientalist talent. (It might perhaps be observed, in parenthesis, 
that the international team of contributors does not include a scholar from 
these islands.) The sequence of articles is strictly alphabetical and not by 
subject. The range of the material (in French, Italian, English, and German) 
extends from a strong Sumerian and Akkadian contingent to a solitary 
Ethiopic contribution, but Egyptian, Arabic, Canaanite, and general oriental 
subjects are also represented. 

H. Th. Bossert (Istanbul) opens the book with 24 pages of “‘ Bemerkungen 
zur kleinasiatischen Religionsgeschichte”—accompanied by an excellent 
collection of photographs. Of particular interest are his observations on 
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the folding or clasping of hands in prayer based on the unusual gesture 
of devotion in the Ivriz-relief. The obelisks (dkilitas) at Elbistan exhibit a 
form strongly reminiscent of some of the lesser uninscribed Aksum obelisks. 

G. R. Castellino (Rome) contributes a brief note entitled “Il concetto 
Sumerico di ‘me’ nella sua accezione concreta” in which he endeavours to 
redefine this term of divine function, power, and dispensation in a somewhat 
more concrete form as the norm that constitutes the basis of existence and 
regulates the development of all created beings. 

E. Cerulli (Rome) publishes “tre nuovi documenti sugli Etiopi in Palestina 
nel secolo XV ” and introduces and translates them with accustomed mastery 
He had already previously shown, in his monumental work on the Ethiopian 
community in Palestine, what importance attaches to this community for an 
understanding of medieval Ethiopia in particular and oriental Christianity in 
general. These new texts further illuminate the history of medieval Jerusalem 
and the existence of some places of pilgrimage not otherwise attested. They 
form part of Ethiopic MSS. in Dr Cerulli’s private possession, and it would 
have been of great interest to have known something of the nature and 
provenance of these MSS. 

Maria Cramer (Miinster) offers some remarks “Zur Deutung des Aus- 
drucks ‘Gnosis’ im ‘Evangelium Veritatis’” (part of the Coptic documents 
which were found, in 1945, near Nag‘ Hammadi in Upper Egypt) and arrives 
at the conclusion that, though the word gwosis as such does not appear in the 
Coptic text, the use of the term is justified by the contents and nature of this 
work.—E. Drioton (Paris) publishes a number of ‘“‘maximes relatives 4 
Pamour pour les dieux” in which he shows that love and affection for the 
deity were, in fact, held to be essential in ancient Egyptian religion—or at 
least in certain phases of it: the maxims here considered are attributed to the 
tenth to seventh centuries B.c. 

Another aspect of an early non-Semitic religion may be studied in “Ein 
sumerischer Brief an den Mondgott” contributed by A. Falkenstein (Heidel- 
berg). Such letters to the various deities (known to us also from some 
elements in the Akkadian tradition) are in the nature of a substitute for con- 
ventionally formulated prayers which are scarcely attested in early Sumerian 
literature. 

The reviewer has studied with particular interest and attention H. Fleisch’s 
article entitled “‘l’aspect lexical de la phrase arabe classique”’, but he has failed 
to find in the material adduced by the author anything that is liable to throw 
light on the important concept implied in the title of this essay or in its 
opening lines, that is that the semantic content of sentences does not exhibit 
purely and simply the amalgam of meanings represented by its component 
elements but gives rise to an altogether new entity. But if I construe him 
aright M. Fleisch offers us instead a series of sandbi phenomena in classical 
Arabic, such as liaison, assimilation, gemination, and pause, which make 
little or no impact on the lexical-semantic status of the sentence and are 
essentially limited to phonetic aspects. It is only in the last part that considera- 
tion of relative clauses, ’idéfa, etc., approaches somewhat more closely to the 
aims promised in the title—yet even here the reviewer has unhappily re- 
mained in the dark as to where and why the formula that “every sentence 
possesses a specific lexical face” is particularly fruitful in its application to 
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Arabic. That an Arabist of M. Fleisch’s eminence has undoubtedly something 
important to say on this problem only accentuates the reviewer’s regret at 
having failed to grasp the point. 

J. Friedrich’s (Berlin) “‘Die Parallel-Entwicklung der drei alten Schrift. 
Urschépfungen” is a little disappointing, for his treatment of the Egyptian, 
cuneiform, and Chinese systems of writing scarcely goes beyond well-known 
and generally accepted positions. At the same time, it remains to be demon- 
strated that the “law” formulated by Friedrich possesses the universal 
application he attributes to it, that is that von Anfang an concept-pictures and 
phonetic pictorial representation are the twin pillars of every graphic system. 
At the beginning of his article the author makes much play with the term 
“primitive man” which would cause serious misgivings to most anthropo- 
logists. Who, incidentally, are the scholars who postulate that the invention 
of the alphabet is a creatio ex nibilo? or who suppose that “primitive man” 
was conscious of the concept of the consonant? Such remarks look like 
structures erected in order to be demolished. 

G. Garitte (Louvain) presents “un petit florilége diphysite grec traduit de 
Varménien”’, and it is more than a little surprising—as indeed the author 
stresses in his introductory observations—to find the Greeks borrowing a 
tract on the two natures in Christ from the monophysite Armenians.—A de- 
tailed study by W. Helck (Hamburg) offers “‘Bemerkungen zu den Thron- 
besteigungsdaten im Neuen Reich” and constitutes a convenient summary of 
widely scattered information on this subject. The salient point is that the 
kings of the 18th-zoth dynasties reckoned their reigns from the day on which 
they ascended the throne, while those of the Old and Middle kingdoms 
synchronized their dates with the calendar year. 

Thorkild Jacobsen (Chicago) publishes an “‘ Ancient Mesopotamian Trial 
for Homicide”—a beautifully presented essay consisting of an introduction 
dealing with early legal developments in Mesopotamia, a presentation of the 
Sumerian text in transliteration together with a translation, and, finally, a 
detailed and illuminating commentary. The particular interest of this docu- 
ment lies in the fact that it constitutes an example of an otherwise virtually 
unattested genre of Mesopotamian legal literature, that is, a court-record 
reflecting detailed argument about a point of law; in the present case about 
homicide.—This is followed by two Egyptological articles: H. Junker (Trier) 
writes on “Vorschriften fiir den Tempelkult in Phila”, while H. Kees 
(Géttingen) discusses the “Krokodilgott des 6. Oberigyptischen Gaues”. 
The former publishes the text of two gate inscriptions dealing with temple 
taboos about prohibited articles and animals as well as persons whose access 
to the temple is banned, whereas the latter draws attention to the representa- 
tive of a particular local cult and its manifestation. 

Of exceptional interest and value is R. Kébert’s (Rome) “ AbriB der 
Drusenlehre” (Arabic text, translation, and commentary). The arrangement 
is catechismal, and the text deals with such subjects as dietary provisions, the 
name “‘Druse”’, the status of the Gospels, the person of Jesus, Muhammad, 
the Qur’an, etc. 

A most authoritative and suggestive article on “Sumerian Literature and 
the Bible” comes from the pen of S. N. Kramer (Philadelphia). It discusses 
motifs (creation myths, the flood, tower of Babel, etc.) as well as literary 
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genres (songs, psalms, proverbs, lamentations, etc.) and presents a very 
valuable summary of available information (the paper is, in fact, a condensed 
version of the author’s forthcoming Sumerian Literature). The reviewer has 
two minor reservations: Is Poebel’s identification of Shem with Shumer not 
more than a little fanciful? And is it not somewhat hyperbolical to refer to 
the restoration of Sumerian literary documents as “one of the major contri- 
butions of our century to the humanities in general and world literature in 
particular” >—Babylonian cosmology as it appears from the Enuma elish, the 
role of apsu and tiamat, etc., are considered by R. Labat (Paris) in a thought- 
provoking essay on “‘les origines et la formation de la terre dans le poéme 
Babylonien de la création”.—Julius Lewy (Cincinnati) succeeds in filling a 
lacuna recently left by Gelb and Sollberger in their publication of a real 
estate contract. His article on the “Old Assyrian surface measure Subtum” 
solves the problem with great acumen and complete authority. 

A. Massart (Rome), in an article “a propos des ‘listes’ dans les textes 
égyptiens funéraires et magiques”’, sets out to enumerate the parts of the 
body with which particular Egyptian deities are associated and tries to 
discover the principles underlying these peculiar identifications or associa- 
tions. —“ Al-Baqillani’s Notion of the Apologetic Miracle” is the subject of 
an interesting and competent study by R. J. McCarthy (Baghdad), who 
recently edited a unique MS. (preserved at Tiibingen) of al-Baqillani’s exposi- 
tion of the Muslim theory of the apologetic miracle—incidentally, a literary 
genre that is almost ubiquitous also in oriental Christian literature. The most 
important of these apologetic miracles is, of course, the /‘jaz (inimitability) 
of the Qur’an.—W. L. Moran (Rome) writes on “A New Fragment of 
DIN.TIR.KI = Babilu and Eniima Elis vi. 61-66” and clarifies a fairly minor 
problem in establishing the identity of three temples; but this point has a 
somewhat wider significance in throwing some light on the Enuma elif 
passage mentioned in the title. 

Of more general interest is S. Moscati’s (Rome) contribution “Sulla 
storia del nome Canaan”. In a brief, but meticulously documented, study he 
examines the linguistic and historical aspects of the equation Kn‘n = Kinabnu 
(Kinabhu) “red” and concludes that Kn‘n is the original form and the auto- 
chthonous name of the region. 

O. Neugebauer (Providence, R.I.) publishes an astrological text (“‘Melo- 
thesia and Dodecatemoria”’) whose intricacies are much beyond the present 
teviewer’s competence.—J. Nougayrol (Paris) describes an interesting item in 
M. Schaeffer’s private collection (“Une forme rare de ‘’’hommage au roi 
déifié’’””). The king appears here in an attire that can only be termed désha- 
billé, and M. Nougayrol shows that the scene depicted is a preparation for the 
toyal bath.—The “‘ New Prayer to the ‘Gods of the Night’” contributed by 
A. L. Oppenheim (Chicago) is a poetic work of considerable literary merit 
(British Museum tablet K. 2315 +K. 3125 +83-1-18, 469) and we are 
fortunate in the present editor who has treated it with such consummate 
skill and understanding.—A. Pohl (Rome) describes and illustrates “Ein 
Neuassyrisches Reliefbruchstiick aus dem Vatikan” which was discovered a 
few years ago when, after the Second World War, the Vatican treasures were 
brought back from their shelters and rearranged. The relief depicts a marching 
Assyrian officer wearing a sharply pointed helmet. 
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In an exceptionally interesting and, indeed, characteristically brilliant study 
F. Rosenthal (Yale) investigates the special properties of the number 
“Nineteen”. While in most civilizations its importance is limited, the situa- 


tion is different in Islam where, based on Surah 74, 30, “‘Nineteen” has. 


acquired special significance. Muslim and European commentators have 
indulged in many speculations, but it now appears that some gnostic calcu- 
lation might well lie behind the Qur’anic verse. In this context the value of 
Mandaean literature (where the collocation of the Seven planets with the 
Twelve signs of the Zodiac appears as an important motif) is adduced, and 
Rosenthal points out that Surah 74, 30 may, in fact, contain a reliable hint to 
the frequently canvassed gnostic influences on Muhammad’s thinking. 

S. Schott (G6ttingen) discusses “Altigyptische Vorstellungen vom 
Weltende” and disentangles important elements, especially for a comparative 
study, of early Egyptian concepts of the mythical structure of the world, 
—W. C. Till (formerly of Manchester) writes on “die Farbenbezeichnungen 
im Koptischen”’, a subject of great significance. Coptic colour-expressions are 
quoted in their traditional position in the spectrum, but the special value of 
such studies lies precisely in the investigations of internal evidence of spectral 
distribution, perhaps somewhat along the lines of Trier’s concept of the 
“Linguistic Field”. 

E. D. van Buren’s (Rome) study of ‘‘ The Rain-Goddess as Represented in 
Early Mesopotamia” sets out from the strange fact that hitherto no text 
appears to have been found that offers a full description of the Rain-goddess 
and the lore connected with her. He arrives at the conclusion that this 
goddess originated at an early period as an aspect of the Mother-goddess 
Innin. With the evolution of religious beliefs Ea, the god of the Watery 
Deep, came to the fore, and the goddess became now known as Ishtar. 

The concluding article of this fine volume is a stimulating contribution 
by W. von Soden (Vienna) entitled “Religidse Unsicherheit Sakularisier- 
ungstendenzen und Aberglaube zur Zeit der Sargoniden”. The thought- 
processes underlying this discussion are, on one hand, Landsberger’s concept 
of the Ezgenbegrifflichkeit (study within its own indigenous conceptual frame- 
work) of other civilizations (to which von Soden pays just tribute) and, on 
the other hand, the author’s present endeavour to start out from the values 
and concepts current in our world-view. This leads him to an investigation 
of specific ideas and phenomena, in the light of our Weltanschauung, and theit 
possible occurrence in the foreign ambiance. Von Soden clearly recognizes, 
and indeed guards against, all the obvious dangers inherent in this metho- 
dological approach and weighs carefully the probable shifts of emphasis and 
the chances of the peripheral factor having become the primary aspect—or 
vice versa. Yet von Soden would probably agree that, while this approach is 
of undoubted practical value—for we cannot really step outside our world 
and view it with the eyes of different beings—the rigour of the other method, 
which proceeds exclusively from the categories of the cultural environment 
under investigation without introducing notions to which we are accustomed, 
must of necessity remain the ideal tool. Oriental scholarship can well do 
with more such thought-provoking studies, which affect the modes of 
thinking about our subject and its methodological foundations which deserve 
periodic re-examination. EDWARD ULLENDORFF 
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$. Moscatt (ed.), Le antiche divinita semitiche. (Studi di J. Bottéro, M. J. 
Dahood, W. Caskel.) (Studi Semitici 1.) 1958. Pp. 148. (Istituto di Studi 
Orientali, Universita, Rome. Price: Lire 3000, or bound Lire 3500.) 


The centre of Semitic studies of Rome University, under the directorship 
of Professor Moscati, organized a series of lectures by three scholars on the 
deities worshipped by the ancient Semites, Bottéro on those of Mesopotamia, 
Dahood on Syria—Palestine, and Caskel on Arabia. The problem in the focus 
of these researches was the question if there once existed a real pantheon 
among the Semites before their splitting into their three branches: eastern, 
north-western, and south-western. The absence of Ethiopic material calls for 
notice (cf. however, the editor’s remarks, pp. 14, 126 n. 1). 

In several passages we meet with a supposition, more or less expressly 
stated (cf. already p. 13), that the ancient Semites were pastoral nomads, and 
nothing but nomads. This supposition has, moreover, been used as a cri- 
terion of judgement when it comes to the criticism of the collected data, a 
fact to which we shall return. 

This supposition cannot, however, be accepted without a critical exami- 
nation. Actually several circumstances, some of which are seldom if ever 
alleged in the discussion, speak decidedly against the hypothesis that the so- 
called Proto-Semites (if there ever existed such a people) were nomads in 
the proper sense of the term.! 

If we examine the words for mammals in the Semitic languages, we find 
that the words for bull, cow, sheep, and swine are common to all of them, 
while the word for goat cannot definitely be said to be lacking in South 
Arabic and Ethiopic.? Indeed it would be rather puzzling if it were lacking, 


1 For a definition and description of true nomadism (“ Vollnomadismus”’), 
cf. Dittmer, Allgemeine Volkerkunde (Brunswick, 1954), pp. 254 f. 

2 Cf. the survey in Bergstrasser, Einfiibrung in die semitischen Sprachen 
(Leipzig, 1928), pp. 181 ff., where no words for sheep and goats are given. 
However, the words for sheep: sénum, s6n, ‘and, da‘nun, s’n belong to the same 
toot, and hence must be regarded as Proto-Semitic, if by this term we under- 
stand the stock of words common to all Semitic languages and not of non- 
Semitic origin. The survey in Bergstrasser’s book has to be both corrected 
and supplemented, as will be indicated below in some cases. The case of the 
goat may perhaps be judged more positively than is assumed above, for here 
we have the series : enzum (attested in Old Babylonian texts, whereas the Mari 
texts have hayzum—which, however, reflects West Semitic ‘“ayzum in ac- 
cordance with the general way of cuneiform rendering of the West Semitic 
‘ayin), “ez, ‘exza, ‘anzun. A corresponding South Arabic and Ethiopic word 
may be found in modern Abyssinian dialects, where we find such forms as 
®, ahz, and an%, cf. Leslau, Ethiopic and South Arabic contributions to the 
Hebrew Lexicon (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1958), p. 39, where this suggestion 
is hesitatingly put forward. 

It is difficult to state whether the pig was ever domesticated among the 
Proto-Semites or not. The words for swine are of the same origin in all Semitic 
languages: buzirum (and not humsérum (quite another species) as Bergstrasser, 
op. cit. p. 183, incorrectly has it), cf. A.D. vi, 266. It is found from Old 
Akkadian on. For this reason we can hardly assume with Landsberger, Die 
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because it has always been assumed that the Proto-Semites possessed herds 
of goats and sheep. 

It is true that the designation of the camel is the same in all Semitic lan. 
guages and for this reason it was argued already by Hommel that the camel 
belonged to the domestic animals of the aboriginal Semites.! But recently it 
has been shown that the camel was domesticated rather late, probably not 
before 1250 B.c., by the Semites.? It has further been argued that the Semitic 
word for camel is a loanword in the Semitic languages so that its occurrence 
in all of them would be due to diffusion, not to common original possession.3 

The word for ass, too, is common to all Semitic languages, but no reasons 
can be adduced to show it to be a loanword in any Semitic language.* At the 
same time archaeological evidence goes to show that the oldest known Semites 
in the West were ass-nomads.5 

Now the camel is essential to true nomadism; no great distances can be 
covered by ass-nomads with herds and flocks of oxen, goats, and sheep (if we 
suppose that such animals were domesticated by the Proto-Semites as 


Fauna des alten Mesopotamien (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 100 f., that it is an Aramaic 
loanword. Ebeling, Kritische Beitrage zu neueren assyriologischen Veroffentlichungen 
(Berlin, 1937), p. 51, observed that no proofs were given to support the hypo- 
thesis ofa loan ; hazir, h'zira, hinzir, hanzir. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwarter 
im Arabischen (Leiden, 1886), pp. 110 f., holds it to be an Aramaic loanword in 
Arabic but admits that this supposition meets with phonetic difficulties of an 
obvious character, pinzir: bzira. Even if the pig was rare in Arabia, never- 
theless it was found there, and so it ought to have some name. The hypothesis 
of a loanword for both reasons seems to be unnecessary, especially if we take 
Ugaritic Jagr into consideration, as this form agrees with /inzir. As to the 
phonetic development, it would be tempting to assume a development hagzir> 
hanzir or hazir. Hommel (0p. cit. p. 319) already supposed the existence of 
Proto-Semitic hazziru. The problem is now if the pig was ever domesticated 
among the most ancient Semites or only found as a wild animal, the boar. 

1 Cf. Hommel, Die Namen der Sdugetiere bei den stidsemitischen Volkern 
(Leipzig, 1879), pp. 139-221, and p. 402 (the camel mentioned among the 
mammals known to the Proto-Semites). 

2 The credit goes to Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 2nd ed. 
(Baltimore, 1946), pp. 96-9. After a careful investigation Waltz concluded 
that Albright was perfectly right, cf. Z.D.M.G. cr (1951), 29-51, and after 
renewed researches against a wider background he stated that “‘das Dromedat 
aus dem Siiden kommt und charakteristisch ist fiir den Nomadismus det 
arabischen Stamme und diesen tiberhaupt erst die Beweglichkeit verschafft, die 
notig ist, um als geschichtlicher und wirtschaftlicher Faktor in Erscheinung 
zu treten”, Z.D.M.G. civ (1954), 71. 

3 Cf. Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros (Leiden, 
1952), p. 188 s.v. ‘2793, where it is said that the shift xéundos and gamal with gk 
“*shows the foreign origin of the word immigrated together with the animal”. 

4 Cf. Bergstrisser, op. cit. p. 183. The Arabic word himar may also denote 
the wild ass, cf. Hommel, op. cit. pp. 123 f. 

s Cf. Albright, op. cit. p. 98, with his reference to the scene of Semitic 
immigrants into Egypt, found in a tomb at Beni Hasan. 
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linguistic evidence seems to demonstrate). For this reason ass-nomads have 
always rightly been styled semi-nomads. True nomadism is associated with 
the domestication of the camel.! 

Such a type of semi-nomadism, where pasture-ground is changed perhaps 
twice or thrice a year, can very well be combined with some kind of agri- 
culture and viticulture in which various plants and fruits are cultivated, but the 
method of ploughing is not yet fully developed. So much might be learnt 
from cultural anthropology in its recent achievements, with which modern 
oriental research ought to keep in touch.? In this connexion it should further 
be kept in mind that the words for cow and ox, bagarum, baqar, baqra, baqarun, 
bagar, are held to be designations of the cow or ox yoked for ploughing. The 
method of ploughing would accordingly have been known among the 
Proto-Semites and in view of this hypothesis it is important to note that the 
word for “yoke”, the verbal root smd, is found in all Semitic languages.* 

We are, however, able to proceed further. In his still invaluable book, 
Die aramdischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, Fraenkel made the following 
observation: ‘‘Es ist eine eigenthiimliche Thatsache, daB zwei der dltesten 
und verbreitesten arabischen Eigennamen 4)\~ und y« den Pfliiger und 
Ackerbauer bedeuten; der erste zu 4,» der andere zur Wurzel, y ‘das Land 
bebauen, cultivieren’ gehérig. So miissen also auch die Araber in einer 
Urperiode im weiten Strecken am Wiistenrande Ackerbau getrieben haben.”’s 

This allegation, which has fallen into an undeserved oblivion, can today be 
corroborated by a reference to the fact that the verb “plough” is extant in all 


1 Cf. Dittmer, op. cit. pp. 242 f., 262 and Waltz as quoted above p. 396, n. 2. 
What Caskel, Le divinita, pp. 104f. has to say is also worth quoting : “Man mu8 
grundsatzlich unterscheiden zwischen dem Nomadentum als Wirtschaftsform, 
die seit Aufnahme der Kamelzucht gewisse Gegenden arabiens tiberhaupt 
erst erschlossen hat, und zwischen Wanderungen und Auswanderungen, 
die ebensowenig an das Nomadentum, geschweige denn an die Kamelzucht 
gebunden sind wie in anderen Landern.” This difference has certainly not been 
observed in the discussion of the status of the Proto-Semites where on the 
contrary we meet with a constant confusion of the two viewpoints in question. 

2 Cf. Dittmer, op. cit. pp. 257 f. Among the pastoral peoples in Africa we 
find a combination of herdsmen and farmers, cf. W. Schmidt, Der Ursprung 
der Gottesidee, vit, Die afrikanischen Hirtenvélker (Miinster, 1940), passim. 
We shall return below to their religion. 

3 These words are not registered in Bergstrasser, op. cit. p. 183, probably 
because an Akkadian word was lacking. It has now turned up in the Mari 
texts, cf. Archives royales de Mari, xv, Répertoire analytique des tomes 1 4 
V par Bottéro et Finet (Paris, 1954), 194. This reference should be added, as 
well as the South Arabic word (noted already by Hommel, op. cit. p. 353, but 
not by Leslau), to the entry in Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon, p. 144, S.v. 
22, where we find the connexion with the verb bagar, to plough. 

* Cf. Bergstrisser, op. cit. p. 189. 

5 Cf. Fraenkel, op. cit. p. 125. It should not be forgotten that Guidi, De//a 
sede primitiva dei popoli semitici, Acad. dei Lincei, Scienze morali, Ser. 3, 111 
(Rome, 1879), p. 595, contended that the words for ploughing were Proto- 
Semitic, though he was not able to refer to the Akkadian equivalent erasu. 
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Semitic languages, eréiu, barat, b'raf, harata, barasa.' That some kind of 
ploughing was practised among the oldest known Semites can accordingly 
not reasonably be doubted. 

Against this background it is of considerable interest to muster some words 
for plants common to the Semitic languages. We then note that such things 
as vine (grape), wheat (?), barley (?), flour, cucumber, cummin, and garlic 
receive the same designation in all Semitic languages.? It is possible that 
the palm-tree, as a cultivated tree, was known among the Proto-Semites, 
though this is disputed.3 Very significant indeed is the fact that the term for 
ear of grain is the same in all Semitic languages. Moreover, the existence of a 


™ Cf. Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon, p. 337, with the reference in Suppk- 
mentum ad Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros (Leiden, 1958), p. 154, to 
Canaanite érisu in the El-Amarna letters. The terms in question are not given 
by Bergstrasser. For «#00, cf. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 2nd ed, 
(Halle,1928), p. 260, s.v. —#- Pa‘el. 

2 Cf. Bergstrasser, op. cit. p. 183. The words for barley and wheat are not 
given there. For barley, cf. Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon, p. 927, s.v. 
M90, with additions in the Supplementum, p. 187, to which should be added a 
reference to Holma, Kleine Beitrdge zum assyrischen Lexikon (Helsingfors, 
1912), p. 64, with its reference to Akkadian se’urtu, found C.T. xxrx, 18:4 
(following a hint by Landsberger). 

In the case of the wheat, however, an Akkadian word corresponding to 
Hebrew /ittah would seem to be lacking. It is conceivable that the invading 
Akkadians have changed their original term for wheat for another term. But 
on the other hand, it is tempting to see in a¢/atu a development of an original 
* buntatu with u-vowel instead of 7-vowel. That the form a¢fetum in the meaning 
of “grain of corn” is attested in the Mari texts calls for notice. The words for 
flour, gémum, qemah, qambd, are the same as Arabic gambun which means 
“wheat”, and Ethiopic gamh which denotes “fruits”, obviously “ Hiilsen- 
friichte” as Buhl supposes (cf. Gesenius-Buhl, Handworterbuch (Leipzig, 
1921, p. 716); Leslau (op. cit. p. 47) says that the comparison of Hebrew 
gemab with Ethiopic gamb “is doubtful”, but if we take into account the 
fact that flour may be made from such fruits—as Buhl surmised—the com- 
parison seems justified. This is one instance where the importance of the 
so-called “‘Pflanzer” is quite obvious. 

For the vine a South Arabic or Ethiopic word corresponding to Hebrew 
gepen seems to be lacking, and Akkadian gapmu, fruit or vine, is rather late and 
held to be a West Semitic loanword, cf. A.D. v, 44a. The general Akkadian 
word for fruit; inbum, on the other hand has its correspondence in all the 
other Semitic languages where it denotes vine (grape). Garlic, cucumber, 
and cummin are found in all Semitic tongues, cf. Bergstrasser, op. cit. p. 183. 

3 The words samar, etc., are not given by Bergstrasser, probably because 4 
corresponding word seems to be lacking in Akkadian. Guidi, Della sede 
primitiva, p. 583, thought that the introduction of the date-palm among the 
South-West Semites (Arabia, Ethiopia) was due to North Semitic influence. 
But why should the term in Arabic, South Arabic, and Ethiopic then be 
considered original? Cf. Fraenkel, op. cit. p. 145, where it is said that the 
words “‘ }5ei und y5 ‘wn echt sind”. . 
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common Semitic verb for “grind” (a derivative word in Ethiopic meaning 
a kind of flour) surely calls for notice.! 

We should also observe that not only the “land” in general but also the 
“allotted” field was a thing known to the Semites, even if some doubt has 
been cast on its common Semitic origin.? 

Words for honey (though in this case it might of course be wild honey); 
and beer (or an intoxicating drink in general)* attest the presence among the 
ancient Semites of more cheerful liquors than the milk—moreover diluted 
with waters—drunk by the bedouin and also by the Apostle of God himself.® 


1 The words for “ear of grain”, subultu, etc., are given in Bergstrasser, 
op. cit. p. 183. The verbs for “grind”, sénu, taban, etc., are given by Berg- 
strisser, op. cit. p. 187. Leslau, op. cit. p. 23, agrees that the Ethiopic word for 
flour, fehen, is the same root, and moreover points out that the verb is found 
in Tigrinya ¢ahana, grind. 

As to Arabic sunbulatun I have some misgivings because its form agrees 
suspiciously well with one Mandaic form of the word, sumbulta (there are 
two other forms, sumbiltd and simbilta). The question then is when the word 
sunbulatun first makes its appearance in Arabic texts. Ndldeke, Manddische 
Grammatik (Halle, 1875), p. 19, obviously does not assume any borrowing. 
On the other hand I do not hesitate to suppose an original existence in 
Semitic languages of this very word for ear of grain, for the Ethiopic word 
sabl (note the masculine form) clearly demonstrates that in South-west 
Semitic a noun of the root sb//sb/ denoted the ear of grain. 

The words for seed, however, vérum, zéra‘, etc., cannot possibly be of 
Proto-Semitic origin because the North Arabic zar‘un is not an original word 
in Arabic, as North Arabic z corresponds only to Proto-Semitic z, and not 
tod. Ugaritic dr‘, seed, however, clearly demonstrates that the Proto-Semitic 
form of the word was dr‘. The word zérum with its equivalents has, therefore, 
to be deleted from the list given by Bergstrasser, op. cit. p. 183. 

2 Cf. Bergstrasser, op. cit. p. 185. Fraenkel, op. cit. p. 129 does not commit 
himself to any decisive judgement, but seems rather sceptical about the 
original Arabic character of the word. But not only Ethiopic haq/ (admitted 
by Fraenkel) but also Akkadian eq/um speak for a Proto-Semitic origin. 

3 Cf. the description given by Strabo, xvi, 4, 2 of Arabia Felix: “The 
country is in general fertile, and abounds in particular with places for making 
honey.” In Mesopotamia the word dikpum (dba, etc.) denotes, not the bee- 
honey, which was introduced very late, but a kind of date-syrup, a product 
of gardening, cf. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien (Heidelberg, 1920), 1, 223. 

4 Cf. Bergstrasser, op. cit. p. 187, who translates Skarum, Sékar, etc., as 
“Rauschtrank”. It is properly beer, cf. for Mesopotamia, Hartman-Oppen- 
heim, On Beer and Brewing Techniques in Ancient Mesopotamia (Baltimore, 1950), 
P. 39, where the literature is indicated. For sé@kar in Palestine, Barrois, 
Manuel d’archéologie biblique (Paris, 1939), 1, 350f., hesitates between wine 
made of fruits and beer. 

5 Cf. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1897), p. 95. 

6 Jacob, op. cit. p. 95, gives a reference to Buhari 111, 81, 82. Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, 111, p. 63, represents Muhammad drinking wine before the use of 
wine was forbidden. This habit shows him as a badari. 
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As to the life of the people and herds we should not forget that in all 
Semitic languages we meet not only with a common word for spring, but 
also with a common term for a cistern (hence most probably an artificially 
improved well).! 

Concluding this section we may also note that the word for house, 
bitum, bayit, baita, bait, bét, is a name for “house” in general, but among the 
Arabs may denote the tent as well. Accordingly, it is not absolutely certain 
that the shelter where the Proto-Semites passed the night (baa) must have 
been a tent; it might as well have been a more permanent construction, a 
house built of wood, stones or bricks.? The word for tent in Hebrew, ’ahel, 


1 Cf. Bergstrasser, op. cit. p. 186. The words for “spring”, namba’um, 
mabboa*‘, etc., indicate a place where the water is bubbling forth. In Koehler- 
Baumgartner, Lexicon, p. 491, both the Akkadian and Arabic words are 
lacking, the Akkadian one being given, however, under the entry 913, p. 590. 

The cistern, bérum, bor (b’ér), etc., on the other hand, according to 
Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon, p. 114, s.v. 11a, is “a water-pit, cistern, pear- 
shaped, generally some metres deep (artificial) hollow in rocky ground, used 
to store the winter rain-water...the walls are cemented”. For the con- 
struction of the cistern, cf. also Barrois, op. cit. pp. 240f. Note that in 
Koehler-Baumgartner a reference to South Arabic /’r is lacking, and that 
Leslau, op. cit. p. 12, adds a reference to Harari bu’ur (other dialects bur), for 
which an Arabic origin could be suspected. Why this should be the case is 
not easy to understand as (1) the word is found in South Arabic, and (2) the 
Arabic form has the #-vowel, bi’ run. 

Among the ancient Arabs there were two kinds of wells, the cistern 
improved upon by bricks, ¢am7, and the well without masonry work, qalibun, 
cf. Jacob, op. cit. p. 41. I suppose that from the outset bricks or (and) stones 
were used for the purpose among the ancient Semites. Cf. Albright, B.Z.A.V. 
77 (1958), p. 2 and n. 2. 

2 Cf. Bergstrasser, op. cit. p. 186. A house could be built either by using 
wood, or stone, or bricks, or by a combination of the three methods. As 
wood is rarely found in many of the territories where we have to localize the 
Proto-Semites, bricks must have been essential to their permanent dwellings. 
The words for “brick” are not given by Bergstraisser, but already Guidi, 
op. cit. pp. 587 f., thought of bricks being used among the original Semites, 
though he did not know any South Arabic or Ethiopic occurrences of the 
common word, and at the same time expressed some doubt as to the auto- 
chthonic character of the Arabic word for brick. We are today in a position 
to be able to present the following survey, cf. Koehler—-Baumgartner, 
Lexicon, p. 472, S.v. m3 (with some additions and corrections): Akkadian 
libittum, Ugaritic /bnt, Hebrew /bénah, Aramaic /benta, Arabic /ibnatun ot 
labinatun, South Arabic /bn, Abyssinian (Harari) /abin. Leslau, op. cit. p. 28, 
says: “The Ar. /abina is taken over into Har. /abin.” This seems rather 
doubtful in view of the fact that we have /bn in South Arabic with which 
Jabin would seem to agree quite well. Fraenkel, op. cit. pp. 4 f., is inclined to 
look upon the two Arabic forms as Aramaic loanwords because of the 
different vocalization. ‘Echt arabische Worter urdltester Herkunft pflegen 
derartigen Wandel nicht zu zeigen. Auch ist 4.) in alten Gedichten kaum 
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as is well known, originally must have designated people living together in 
one place, for ’ab/ in Arabic means “family”, and d/um in Akkadian denotes 
avillage.! That semi-nomads possess dwellings of a more permanent character 
is perfectly well known.” 

To sum up, it might be argued that the Proto-Semites, if they ever 
existed, were—at least to sOme extent—semi-nomads, ‘ass-nomads”, 
living rather closely attached to their pasture-grounds which they changed 
twice or thrice a year; in the spring exchanging their winter-quarters for 
summer-pastures and in the autumn going back again. They possessed herds 
not only of small cattle such as goats and sheep but also bulls and cows. Their 
animal of transport was the ass. They knew plants which they cultivated, 
even wheat, the flour of which they were able to grind. Intoxicating drinks 
wete in use. They had already developed some method of ploughing. They 
probably possessed allotted fields. They had shelters of permanent construc- 
tion besides tents. It is possible that they knew how to improve upon a 
natural spring so as to get a well with a constant flow of water. Their 
civilization was quite obviously a combination of pastoral and agricultural 
life such as we know it today from many other peoples, and part of them may 
perhaps be better classified as sedentary. 

It seems evident that such a life dictated by the regular rhythm of the year 
must have led the Semites rather early to devote their attention to the change 
of the seasons, the alternation between day and night, the observation of 
heaven and its most prominent manifestations, the sun, the moon, the stars. 
Some kind of calendar, a type of primitive time-reckoning for both secular 
and religious purposes, presumably must have been in use among the Proto- 
Semites. Cultural anthropology in this case also has something to teach us.3 

Bearing this problem in mind, we may ask what designations of heaven, 
sun, moon, and stars have been known in all Semitic languages. We then see 


anzutreffen. Es fehlt auch im Athiopischen. Auch verdient wohl Erwigung, 
daB Lehm zu Ziegeln in Arabien nicht so haufig ist, um allgemeines Bau- 
material zu sein.” The last remark is inaccurate, for bricks are used today in 
gteat quantities. Next, as we have seen, the word at any rate is found in the 
group of South Arabic languages. The word has indeed a different vocaliza- 
tion, but this is easily explained by a comparison with the other Semitic 
forms. Thus /ibnatun agrees with Akkadian /ibittum > *libintum, plut. 
libnati, whereas /abinatun agrees with all the other forms as far as we know 
their vocalization. In view of Harari /abin we might expect South Arabic 
lon to be */abin (and Ugaritic /bnt to be */abintu). Hence Proto-Semitic may 
be supposed to have possessed two alternative forms: */cbintu and */ibintu. 
It may be mentioned in this connexion that for “asphalt” a South Arabic 
word still seems to be lacking. Fraenkel, op. cit. p. 150, therefore, cannot be 
contradicted when he assumes that Arabic Aafrun is an Aramaic loanword. 

' Cf. Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon, p. 17, s.v. “i (with additions 
Supplementum, p. 135) to which should be added a reference to Syriac jabla. 

* Cf, Dittmer, op. cit. p. 258. 

3 Cf. Nilsson, Primitive Time-reckoning (Lund, 1920), where abundant 
material is given. Note the role played by sun, moon, and stars for such an 
undeveloped time-reckoning. 
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at once that these words were common to all of them. Only the word for 
moon here calls for some comment. It is quite obvious that only terms derived 
from the form war) can here be taken into consideration, that is, alerab, 
yaréah, yarha, warhun, wrb.+ 

If then the words for heaven, sun, moon, and stars are common to all Semitic 
languages, the next question will be if the role played by the heavenly pheno- 
mena was sufficiently great to invite to a worship of them. Because of the role 
played by sun and moon for the calendar, both solar and lunar years being in 
use among the ancient Semites, it would seem possible to answer this question 
in the affirmative, but discussion will be postponed and presented in combina- 
tion with an examination of the general conclusions of the work under review. 

Several arguments against the view here recommended could perhaps be 
alleged, above all that we must reckon with groups of a less sedentary 
character. But it would seem that we have hitherto definitely underrated the 
process of what the Germans call “die Beduinisierung”. Modern anthropo- 
logy presumably teaches us to look at nomadism not as a phenomenon at the 
beginning of cultural evolution, but at the end of it. Why not think of the 
Proto-Semites much in the same terms as the present Semites, that is as chiefly 
more or less resident or as semi-nomads, and only to a small extent as full 
nomads, at the same time assuming the boundaries between these categories 
to be less rigid than they appear in abstracto? Here again anthropology 
affords some illustrations.? 

Passing over to the content of the book itself, it should be emphasized that 
the material to hand is very well presented, as might be expected from expett 
writers. Some observations could be added here and there. When, for 
example, Bottéro (p. 38) argues that it is because I//E/ first of all was the 
name of one of the highest gods that this designation //e/ was later used to 
denote the divine in general (“le divin comme tel”) it is difficult to follow 
him. Already in Homeric literature we meet with an analogous use of 6 
Geds, Beds, or Td Ociov, to designate the divine power in general or the highest 
God, Zeus.3 It would seem then that because s/um/e/ denoted “god”, 
“deity” this designation was used of the é/um|el par excellence, Il|/E/, who 
accordingly was conceived of as the God. This might have been a point 
worth observation in the remarks offered by Professor Brehlich from the 
general viewpoints of the history of religions, the more so as Albright has 
already made out this case.4 

Another doubtful instance which calls for notice is the well-known fact 
that [star in the oldest documents available is sometimes stated to be a male 
being, sometimes a female (p. 41). From this fact Bottéro rightly concludes 
that in Proto-Semitic culture there was a marked hesitation about the sex of 
this deity. But then he surmises that there were évo deities representing the 


1 Bergstrasser, op. cit., does not give the common Semitic words for moon. 
It is highly important that we meet with a/era) in the Sargonid documents of 
Mesopotamia, cf. below. We should note that in South Arabic wrh means 
both month and moon. 2 Cf. Dittmer, op. cit. pp. 259 f. 

3 Cf. Hedén, Homerische Gétterstudien (Uppsala, 1912), pp. 72 ff. 

4 Albright, op. cit. p. 72: “The e/, par excellence, was the head of the pan- 
theon, El, whose name meant originally precisely that: ‘the god’.” 
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Morning star, one male, developing later to the Arabian ‘Attar, and one 
female, developing to the West Semitic AStart. He further adduces the 

interesting circumstance that from Mari we know one [Star qualified as v8, 

“male” in Sumerian, but also archaic inscriptions dedicated to Es-dar-ra-at, 

that is Iftar-at, the feminine ending -a¢ being added to the name of I8tar. 

But it should not be forgotten that if there were /wo deities, one male > ‘Attar, 

another female > AStart, then we must ask the question: where does I8tar 

stand? She is both maie and female in the pre-Sargonic documents! If the 

feminine ending -at is added to the name IStar, the natural conclusion is that 

this was done in order to underline the feminine character of this ambiguous 

divinity. And furthermore, if the ma/e deity of the Morning star later de- 

veloped into ‘Attar, then Mesopotamian IStar would be the equivalent of this 

male ‘Attar according to the masculine type of the name IStar. But on the 

contrary, in later times she is the most female of all goddesses! On the other 

hand, we must ask ourselves: why was her name not at that time *I8tart—just 
to mark her feminine character, thus carrying on the tradition of the IStar(a)t 

from Mari? We should not forget in this connexion the fact that the Akkadian 
language possesses the plural if/ardti, meaning simply “goddesses”. The 
conclusion then, seems inevitable that the explanation offered by Bottéro 
encounters serious difficulties and that another way has to be sought. Dahood 
actually discusses the same problem (pp. 89 f.) and rightly points out that 
“Accadian and Ugaritic characterizations are particularly cogent since they 
ate in agreement. . .concerning his (i.e. ‘Attar’s) androgyneity”. 

We now come to Bottéro’s conclusions. He is of the opinion that the 
oldest known Semitic gods in Mesopotamia fall into two groups: astral and 
cosmic-geographic deities. Why he does not include El in the former group 
is difficult to understand, whereas his hesitation in the case of the goddess 
Aia is well understandable, her personality being difficult to analyse.! 

Before leaving Bottéro’s exposition, it should not be left unnoticed that he 
classifies the oldest Semitic inhabitants of Mesopotamia as “semi-nomades” 
(p. 61), a far more correct classification than that used by the editor (p. 13), 
“nomadismo pastorale”’. 

As to the presentation of the West Semitic material, some supplementary 
data could have been added from the Tell el-Amarna letters, from the place- 
names of ancient Palestine, from the Egyptian execration texts, and from the 
Old Testament, which might have been more freely quoted and discussed. 
Some gleanings from the Egyptian texts will be given in what follows. As 
far as the Palestinian place-names are concerned, it may be emphasized here 
that they reveal the very early worship of such deities as El, Ba‘al, ‘AStart, 
‘Anat, Ba‘alat, Sama’, Yarih, Ra’ap, and ‘Am, most of whom interest us 
in this connexion. Concerning the el-Amarna letters we possess such an 


' The reference to the “groves of Aia”, giguné Aia, in Codex Hammurapi, 
Prologue, may indicate a goddess of fertility in view of the meaning attached 
to the term gigunu. This hypothesis may be corroborated by a reference to 
the name A-a-ku-zu-ub-ma-tim, “Aia is the plenitude of the country”, 
cf. Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung (Leipzig, 1939), p- 227. 

2 Cf. the survey in Borée, Die alten Ortsnamen Paldstinas (Leipzig, 1930), 
§ 32, pp. 105 f. 
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investigation as that of Gressmann into Ba‘al and Hadad.' Others gods 
appearing there (partly in the proper names) are, for example, Samaé and 
Dagon.? 

If we compare Dahood’s exposition with that given by Bottéro, we may 
state as an established fact that the hypothesis that El is of north-west 
Semitic origin is rejected (though Dahood is still somewhat wavering on 
p- 75).3 His personality shows all the characteristics of a heavenly High God, 
and the fact that he is called “‘the father of years”, ’b Sum, indicates his 
association with heaven as the regulator of time.* 

The pantheon of the north-west Semites includes the following deities of 
importance to our subject: El, Sama (Sapag),’ Yarih, Ba‘al-Hadad, Dagon, 
“AStart (‘Attar), ‘Anat, ASirat. Of these divinities El is indisputably a 
member and head of the original Semitic pantheon, as Dahood also states 
in his conclusions. Dahood further thinks that both ‘Attar (‘AStar) and 
‘AStart are common Semitic deities, which they obviously are, though their 
differentiation of sex, of course, belongs to later development (cf. above). 
More difficult to understand is why Samas and Yarih are held to be deities 
belonging to the north-west Semitic pantheon (p. 94). Even so if we do not 
accept the identity Sapas’ = Samai, it is impossible to deny that a deity Samai 
was worshipped among the Semites of Palestine-Syria.© As to Yarih, it is also 
out of the question to neglect the obvious equation, Erah = Yarih = Warh, 
and possibly Dahood keeps these circumstances in mind when he cautiously 
adds, “though several of these divinities do have their counterparts in either 
South Arabia or Mesopotamia”. As to Ba‘al the case is dubious and Dahood 
is probably right in insisting on his Syrian origin. Hadad, who generally 
hides himself behind the appellative Ba‘al, could certainly get a good Arabic 


ae 
etymology, if connected with the root Ja, “to thunder”.7 But his absence 


1 This fine study should be corrected and supplemented in the light of 
our present knowledge. It was published in Abhandlungen zur semitischen 
Religionskunde und Sprachwissenschaft Wolf Wilhelm Grafen von Baudissin. . .siber- 
reicht (B.Z.A.W. 33) (Giessen, 1918), pp. 191-216. 

2 Cf. Lods, Israé/ des origines au milieu du VIII siécle (Paris, 1932), pp. 145-56, 
where a good collection of material is found. 

3 The editor (p. 121) rightly takes exception. Dahood in his conclusions 
(p. 93), actually says that El “‘was a god common to Northwest, South, and 
now, it would appear, to East Semitic”, and “‘it is much more probable that 
El belongs to the original Semitic pantheon”. 

4 It is difficult to understand why this simple and evident translation is not 
accepted by Dahood (p. 73, n. 1). Cf. contraziwise Albright, op. cit. p. 72. 

5 The contention of Dahood that “there is no convincing West Semitic 
etymology for sp” (p. 91) has been rightly contradicted by the editor (p. 124), 
who like many scholars before him points out that the shift of the labial 
sound involves no difficulty at all. It cannot be denied that Sapas is the 
solar deity; cf. Sapa’, “the Sun”, as address of the Hittite Great King in the 
Ugaritic texts. 

6 Cf. above. 

7 This etymology has been proposed by Nielsen, Der dreieinige Gott 
(Copenhagen, 1942), 11, 196 with no. 3 (references to older literature). 
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from Arabia shows his name to be from the outset only an epithet of the 
High God. This leaves us with El, Sama’, Yarih, and the goddess ‘AStart 
(developed as the female aspect of the deity ‘Attar of uncertain sex), the other 
two goddesses ‘Anat and ASirat (as well as the appellative Ba‘alat) evidently 
being secondary Syrian developments. 

The ancient Semitic deities of Arabia are treated by Caskel. We already 
had occasion to quote his rather sceptical attitude to the general talk of 
“nomadism”. He is, moreover, quite outspoken in his scepticism about the 
nomads as being any creative factor in religion.! 

Caskel is the only contributor to mention and discuss that very essential 
trait of ancient Semitic religion that the worshippers look upon God as their 
father, brother, and (paternal or maternal) uncle, so that such a designation 
may serve as an element of composition in theophorous names instead of 
the name of the god. This subject has been much discussed by scholars. 
Now the editor in his concluding remarks contends that this function of the 
deity as a father or a relative of the group is shown only in a few cases, and 
those not very old ones: already Lagrange noted the limitation of these data, 
and today this limitation is still more accentuated.3 But as the editor himself 
observes in another connexion (p. 11, n.1) “ad oltre cinquant’anni di 
distanza, il materiale € completamente rinnovato”. As to the date of this 
conception we should observe that the execration-texts from Egypt (not 
utilized here as already noted) mention from the time of the eleventh dynasty 
such names as ‘Ammuyakiin and Yaqar‘ammu.* Names of the same type 
meet us in pre-Sargonic and Sargonic documents.s We must have great 
pretensions, indeed, if we do not accept these instances as very old. Among 
the Amorites this idea must have played a considerable role, as is shown by 
their onomasticon.® As to the frequency of this phenomenon at an early 
date, it would be misleading to speak of a limited material. It is rather 
abundant.” 


' Cf. p. 104, “die Nomaden religids unproduktiv”’. 

2 Besides Lagrange, Evudes sur Jes religions sémitiques, 2nd ed. (Patis, 1905), 
pp. 110-18, we may mention above all Dhorme, La religion des Hébreux 
nomades (Bruxelles, 1937), pp. 313 ff.; cf. also Lods, op. cit. pp. 278-80. 

3 Cf. p. 134: “Si tratta, in realta, di pochi casi, e non molto antichi: gia 
Lagrange noto la limitatezza dei dati, ed essa oggi ancora si accentua.” 

* Cf. Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Firsten, Volker und Dinge auf altdgyp- 
tischen TongefaBscherben des mittleren Reiches (Berlin, 1927) (A.P.A.W. 1926), 
C10, p. 48, € 27, p. 53. More material is found in Posener, Princes et pays 
@’ Asie et de Nubie (Brussels, 1940), with the analysis given by Albright, 
B.A.S.0.R. no. 81 (1941), 16-20, esp. p. 20; no. 83 (1941), 30-6, esp. p. 34, 
where the theophorous names are mentioned. 

5 Cf. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 2nd ed. (Baltimore, 
1946), pp. 185 f. 

® Cf. the material collected by Bauer, Die Osthanaander (Leipzig, 1926). 

7 It is difficult to say if the names composed with halum are to be included. 
This word is generally interpreted as corresponding to Arabic fa/un, but 
Nyberg, A.R.W. xxxv (1939), 329 f., emphasized the difficulties of this 
interpretation. His own proposal was to take Ja/um as denoting the god ‘Al, 
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Some other exceptions to the editor’s conclusions must be taken, because 
sometimes they appear somewhat speculative (for example, p. 125 on the sex 
of Sama8). The editor further accepts too easily (p. 125) Bottéro’s hypothesis 
of two Proto-Semitic deities ‘Attar. 

What seems more disadvantageous to his general conclusions is the fact 
already mentioned in the introduction that he supposes as something self. 
evident the surmise that the Proto-Semites were nomads, moreover not 
distinguishing between full nomads and semi-nomads. Sometimes he speaks 
of them as semi-nomads but argues as if they had been full nomads of the 
modern bedouin type (cf. p. 12). Because he thinks that astral religion 
played no role among the nomads—in itself a doubtful statement, because he 
does not distinguish between astral worship, the cult of heaven, sun, moon, 
etc., and worship of the stars only!—the editor is of the opinion that a worship 
of astral deities could hardly be supposed at an early stage of the history of 
the Semites.? We have tried to examine this problem and have seen that both 
linguistic, archaeological, and ethnological evidence decidedly speaks against 
the hypothesis of Proto-Semitic full nomadism. Semi-nomadism is quite 
another thing, as we pointed out. With the premises nullified the conclusions 
must fall. 

The general observations presented by Professor Brelich also call for some 
critical remarks. It is of course valuable to have fresh views offered by a 
scholar who sees the things in a wider perspective, as Professor Brelich does, 
However, we should not forget that there is nothing like a uniform develop- 
ment in the history of religions. Would it not have been more helpful to 
the discussion to call for the assistance of a scholar who did not get his 
training as a specialist in Roman religion, but in Semitic culture and religion? 

From a more general point of view it seems to me as if Brelich, who takes 
an extremely sceptical attitude towards the use of Arabian and Mesopotamian 
material, hinting at the astral character of the oldest known Semitic deities, 
falls a victim to pure speculation when speaking of “animistic belief” in 
connexion with the worship of astral deities. This “‘animistic” interpretation 
recurs in Professor Moscati’s concluding remarks (p. 135); but how can it 
be demonstrated that the worship of planets and stars is due to animistic 
conceptions? So far as I can see, no proofs whatsoever are given. 


supposed by him to be an alternative form of Elién. This proposal seems to 
have passed rather unnoticed, but ought to be discussed anew. Already 
K.A.T. 31rd ed. brought sufficient data which can now be multiplied. 

1 Here the editor refers to an article of Henninger, Zeitschrift fur Ethw 
logie, LXXIX (1954), 82-117. In this article it is in no wise demonstrated that 
astral religion played no role among the Semitic nomads of antiquity, for it 
is only shown that the stars play an insignificant role, especially among 
the modern bedouin: “Ergebnis dieser Untersuchung, daB kein zuverlassiget 
Bericht tiber Sternkult im heutigen Arabien vorliegt.” 

2 Cf. his words (p. 128): “se persistiamo nell’individuare le premesse 
della storia e della civilata delle genti semitiche nel deserto arabo od ai suo! 
margini...la presenza di un preminente culto astrale in tale fase comune 
appare difficile, alla luce dei generali principi della storia religiosa nonché di 
quelli della documentazione diretta.” 
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Why, further, the fact that the sex of Sama’ and [Star oscillates between 
male and female indicates (even: “mi sembra quasi provare”’) that they were 
not yet divine figures (“non sono stati ancora ‘figure divine’”), is difficult to 
understand. Here it seems to be overlooked that at certain stages of religion 
the sex is not at all fixed: we have bi-sexual deities, and we have an oscillation 
between male and female. Modern phenomenological research has devoted 
some interest to this phenomenon, which clearly demonstrates that we should 
not take Greek anthropomorphic belief as an overall pattern. We should 
not forget that visualization of the godhead is at the same time a kind of 
symbolical representation. For this reason the strongest exception is to be 
taken to the contention that in Proto-Semitic religion such a divinity as 
Istar (‘Attar) was not yet a deity (“non sia stata una divinita (almeno nel 
senso pieno del termino)”). What the last statement means, furthermore, 
needs some elucidation. What is meant by a divinity who is not a divinity in 
the full sense of the term? 

The belief in a High God like El may very well have been combined with 
a worship of some deities more or less closely attached to him.! Why ancient 
or modern bedouin should best of all reflect the Proto-Semitic beliefs is 
hard to see.? The Arabian nomads never played an active or leading role in 
the development of Semitic religion. Professor Caskel’s scepticism in this 
regard seems wholly justified. Is it a Renan redivivus we are confronted with? 
And why should the belief in a High God survive in Israel and Islam but 
the “animistic beliefs” of the bedouin reflect the antecedents of poly- 
theistic development in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Arabia? Given the fact 
that we have both a belief in High Gods and in animistic beings (though the 
importance of animism seems greatly exaggerated) we cannot put the scheme 
of development as Brelich wants us to: 


Proto-Semitic religion 
Belief ina High God —Animistic beliefs 
Istael-Islam Mesopotamian, Syrian, and Arabian polytheism 


On the one hand, we meet with belief in High Gods both in Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Arabia, and on the other hand, belief in animistic beings in both 


' It should be emphasized that the worship of a High God does not 
necessarily imply a kind of monotheism, cf. Widengren, Religionens varld, 
and ed. (Stockholm, 1953), pp. 128-30. 

2 Cf. the editor’s remark, p. 13: “é evidente la presenza di una divinita 
Astarte in pit religioni semitiche; ma é altrettanto evidente che il suo 
catattere di Terra madre — laddove essa ha questo carattere — mal si ap- 
propria al nomadismo pastorale degli antichi Semiti”. Accordingly the facts 
have to adjust themselves to the hypothesis of an original nomadism of the 
Semites. But we have seen that this hypothesis is unjustified and weight 
should, therefore, be given to the facts. From Africa we know of many 
instances of a female goddess of fertility being worshipped at the side of the 
heavenly High God, cf. Schmidt, op. cit., passim. The leading idea of Schmidt, 
that the heavenly High God of the pastoral nomads with patriarchal culture 
had been associated with an earth goddess of the matriarchal agricultural 
civilization, has not been accepted by modern research. 
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Israel and Islam. The historical development as always has been more compli- 
cated than any clear-cut schemes suggest. And as to the “nomadic” spirit in 
Israel and Islam, it surely gives food for thought that neither Moses nor 
Muhammad were bedouin but belonged to the sedentary population! 

To sum up: so far as we can see, a sharp distinction has to be made between 
nomads and semi-nomads, their manner of life being quite different. The 
Proto-Semites obviously were not nomads. Part of them may have been semi- 
nomads, another part was of a sedentary character. Their supposed religion 
accordingly cannot have been typical of a nomadic but of a sedentary and 
semi-nomadic population. Probably also the semi-nomadic trend has been 
greatly exaggerated because of lack of contact with modern ethnological 
research. 

Many of the conclusions reached in the book under review are accordingly 
highly controversial, and moreover they are likely to remain so for a long 
time, perhaps for ever. Indeed it may be doubted whether the nature of 
things will ever permit a satisfactory solution of the problem of Proto-Semitic 
religion. This fact does not minimize our gratitude to the editor and the 
contributors for a very stimulating and provocative work which will presum- 
ably serve to renew the discussion of a fascinating though somewhat elusive 
subject. G. WIDENGREN 


W. von SopEN (ed.), Akkadisches Handworterbuch: unter Benutzung des lexi- 
calischen Nachlasses von Bruno Meissner (1868-1947). Lief 2. atkadu-dun- 
nami. 1959. Pp. 96. (Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden. Price: DM. 18.00.) 


Dr von Soden’s production of this second fascicule of his Akkadian Lexicon 
in the same year as the first comes as a pleasant surprise. It covers the words 
aSkadu to dunnami. Now that the work has advanced almost to the end of 
the letter d a comparison can be made with the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary 
over at least a small part of their common material, although Dr von Soden’s 
treatment of the letter d is quite independent of the Chicago one and prob- 
ably went to press before the latter was available for consultation. Diver- 
gences naturally occur and scholars will value having two differing points of 
view. Each work lists several entries absent from the other and the relative 
proportion of space devoted to the same entry often differs considerably. 
Readings, transliterations and meanings also sometimes vary since neither 
publication tries to cite all permissible interpretations of difficult passages. 
As only limited room can be allowed for quotations from Akkadian literature 
it is very satisfactory that the two works supplement each other in this 
respect. Dr von Soden has continued his valuable innovation of furnishing 
at the head of each alphabetical section a key to the roots of Semitic words 
comprised within it and to their place in his Lexicon. A few additions to the 
list of abbreviations and to the bibliography are noted on the second page of 
the cover. Needless to say, this second fascicule maintains the impeccable 
standards of its predecessor and is essential to serious Assyriological study. 
C. J. MULLO WEIR 
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J. Borréro, Textes économiques et administratifs, with Introduction by ANDRE 
Parrot. (Archives royales de Mari, vit.) 1957. Pp. x+364. (Imprimerie 
Nationale, Paris.) 


G. Boyer, Textes juridiques. (Archives royales de Mari, vit.) 1958. Pp. iv +246. 
(Imprimerie Nationale, Paris.) 


We ate indebted to our industrious French colleagues for two more ably- 
executed volumes of 4.R.M. 

A.R.M. vu, edited by J. Bottéro, is in two parts. Slightly less than half of 
the book consists of the transcription and translation of 280 economic docu- 
ments published in T.C.L. xxv, and notes on twenty-nine unpublished 
fragments, the remainder of the book being a well-organized discussion 
of, and commentary upon, the economic and social milieu of the texts. 

The texts are either certainly dated in or plausibly attributed to the reign 
of Iahdun-lim (one text), the Assyrian interregnum in Mari (eighty-four 
texts), or the reign of Zimri-lim (195 tablets and twenty-nine unpublished 
fragments). Eighty-two of the first eighty-five documents and a number of 
others concern oil issues, the remainder dealing with such matters as de- 
liveries or dispatch of metals, foodstuffs, cattle, ornaments, textiles and 
clothing. Although writer after writer has pointed out the importance of 
such economic documents for the understanding of the ancient Near East, 
it can hardly be denied that in their naked form they have for the average 
non-economist an interest equivalent to that of a shopping list, and it is to 
the credit of M. Bottéro that he has made these dry bones live. The com- 
mentary, which is divided into two parts following the main chronological 
division, discusses the texts not seriatim but in groups according to subject- 
matter, and the work thus becomes not a mere edition of a group of texts but 
an attempt at an economic survey of Mari. Thus for the tablets of the Zimri- 
lim period there are, in addition to discussions of the chronology, menology 
and typology of the tablets, important sections on “Vie sociale”, “Vie 
économique” and “Vie religieuse”, the second and most important of these 
comprising subsections on Fauna, Flora and Agriculture, Food, Dress, 
Manufactures in ivory, wood and reeds, Mineral industries, Work, Exchange, 
Commerce and Taxes. 

As already mentioned, a large group of tablets refers to the issue of oil. 
The practice (secular as well as religious) of anointing oneself with oil is 
well known from the Old Testament (Ruth iii. 3; II Sam. xiv. 2; Dan. x. 3; 
Micah vi. 15) and well attested in other parts of the ancient Near East (see 
J. Lewy, Orientalia, xx1, 273 n. 3), and it is clear that at the palace of Mari 
there was a regular ration for this purpose, though the amount and quality 
varied with the status of the recipient. M. Bottéro lists and discusses (pp. 
177-81) eleven different kinds of oil mentioned. 

As in the Old Testament, not only persons but also inanimate objects 
with religious significance might be anointed (Gen. xxviii. 18; Exod. xxx. 
26-8, xl. 9-11; Lev. viii. ro-11; Num. vii. 1; II Sam. i. 21 (the comment of 
8. R. Driver ad Joc. in Notes on...the Books of Samuel—Shields, whether 
made of leather or metal, were oiled in antiquity, to keep them in good 
condition” —misses the point); Isa. xxi. 5): thus 4.R.M. vu, 6 concerns 
the issue of “5 ga of best Mari oil for anointing the throne of Shamash”, 
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whilst another text (bid. no. 73) refers to oil for anointing a statue. Other 
documents attest the practice of employing oil in some rite at the sepulchre 
(zbid. no. 58) and in funerary rites (bd. no. 9). 

Fighteen texts refer to the NiG.Du Jarrim, listing quantities of food (or, 
in three cases, just oil) delivered. Other texts, unpublished but referred to in 
a footnote (ébid. pp. 270f., n. 5), preclude the possibility of the nic. py 
Sarrim being an occasional ritual meal, and make it clear that it was a normal 
daily meal, of which Zimri-lim partook in company with a varying number of 
his personnel. This again is a custom paralleled from the Old Testament 
(II Sam. ix. 7, xix. 33; I Kings ii. 7). M. Bottéro discusses at length (pp. 
257-68) the sixteen kinds of foodstuffs found, amongst them four types of 
bread. Since one kind of bread is specifically called emsu “leavened”, the 
other three are presumably types of unleavened bread, the use of which at 
this period needs to be taken into account in discussion of the antecedents of 
the Passover. M. Bottéro points out that all the foodstuffs mentioned are of 
vegetable origin; but this is not to be taken as proving that the common diet 
of Mari, even in the highest social group, was virtually vegetarian, for, as 
M. Bottéro accepts (§72), records concerning cattle deliveries for the 
NiG.DU Sarrim may well await discovery in another office in the palace. 

There are a number of references to the delivery and dispatch of the much- 
discussed metal anakum. M. Bottéro himself regards the term as denoting tin 
(p. 293), but wrote before the most recent discussion on the subject by 
J. Lewy, who makes a very strong case for taking the word as meaning 
“lead” (J.A.0.S. txxvitt, 95 f.). According to the evidence adduced by 
Lewy, tin, in minute consignments of less than 14 ounces, had in Cappadocia 
a value of between 35 and 95 times that of silver: anakum in A.R.M. vu and 
elsewhere in the Mari documents had, however, a value one-twelfth that of 
silver and was a common metal. It was indeed so common and cheap that 
IShi-addu king of Qatna, having received from [8me-dagan, heir of Samii- 
addu of Assyria, a mere 20 minas of anakum as a quid pro quo in return fora 
solicited gift of two horses, which he valued at 600 shekels of silver, protested 
in the strongest terms at IS’me-dagan’s meanness: “Anyone who hears, 
whatever will he say? He will not regard us as having paid each other 
properly” (A.R.M. v, 20, ll. 23 f.). Whilst the use of the term anakum might 
well have been transferred from one metal to another, there is no evidence 
whatever for the occurrence of the technological revolution which would be 
required to render a metal, extremely rare at the time of the Cappadocian 
documents, so abundant in Syria within two centuries that it could be 
treated almost with contempt. 

M. Bottéro exhibits (p. 322) a healthy suspicion of incomplete statistics, 
but with due reserve makes a number of interesting deductions, such as that, 
possibly excluding officials, one-fifth of the male population consisted of 
craftsmen, the remainder being labourers. On the basis of oil issues to the 
officers called GAL. KUD, each of whom nominally commanded 200 men, he 
is able (p. 191) to give a rough estimate of the size of the army as about 
10,000 men, whilst the oil rations for the troops actually in the capital suggest 
the presence there of a garrison of about 4000. 

Misprints and errors in the work are few. A sequence of errors which may 
puzzle some readers occurs on p. 182, in the second paragraph of 12, aftet 
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“semble étre pisfaiu”. The first reference given (“von Soden, Grundriss, 
§64¢, f”) has nothing to do with the point at issue, the third (“ibid., §66 /”) 
isa misprint for “ibid., §96 /”, pitras should (following M. Bottéro’s system 
of denoting long vowels not formed by contraction) be pitrds, and < should 
be reversed. 

The false reading A.pu throughout the transliterations of the texts is 
corrected to A.RA in a footnote (p. 294, n. 2): to the references there given 
add G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws, 11, 150. 

M. Bottéro deserves every credit for the clarity and precision which make 
this book, like all his works, a pleasure to use. It seems unfortunate, however, 
that private jokes, like a comment on p. 328 presumably referring to quarterly 
payment of salaries by the French Government, should be allowed to creep 
into a work of scholarship. Here and there are to be found sentences, admir- 
able in their sentiments but quite out of place in a work not likely to be read 
except by a limited group of Assyriologists, Semitists and Economic 
Historians: thus it is hardly necessary to inform us (p. 322) that “Le travail 
était 4 Mari, comme de tout temps, la valeur essentielle et fondamentale a la 
disposition de ’homme pour se procurer, directement ou non, les biens 
matériels de consommation et d’usage”. If, however, the lightness of touch 
with which M. Bottéro presents his deep learning depends upon the right to 
introduce such reflections, one is content to let them remain. 

A.R.M. vit, edited by the late G. Boyer, contains an edition of 103 docu- 
ments of legal content published in T.C.L. xx1x, with a juristic commentary 
extending to over 80 pages. In a substantial number of the documents the 
text is in a poor state of preservation, but several of the most interesting are 
well-preserved. 

Text 1 is a document of adoption which contains some unusual features, 
shedding fresh light on both adoption and inheritance. The adopted person 
takes his parents for better for worse, for richer for poorer: “he shall benefit 
by their benefits, he shall suffer ill by their ills” (ll. 4f.). Inter alia the 
adoption document provides that (“In respect to) Hillalum and the lady 
Alitum [the adoptive parents], however many sons they acquire, Iahatti-il 
[the adoptee] is the heir. From the house of Hillalum his father he shall take 
two (parts).”” M. Boyer concludes (§ 25) that this establishes that at Mari the 
heir (ap/um) customarily received a double share in the paternal inheritance. 
A different conclusion could be drawn. H.C. §165 envisages cases in which 
a father will in his lifetime have bestowed upon the ap/um a part of the 
paternal estate, which the ap/um then retains after the father’s death in addi- 
tion to a share of the residual estate equal to that which each of the other 
sons received. Thus at Babylon, whilst the ap/um could legally receive a 
disproportionately large share of the paternal estate, his doing so depended 
upon a specific decision by the father. The statement in the Mari contract of 
adoption might equally well imply that a similar situation obtained, and prove 
not that the ap/um automatically received an additional share in the paternal 
inheritance, but on the contrary that for the ap/um to obtain such an addi- 
tional share it required (as at Babylon) some specific action on the part of 
the father. The contract of adoption at Mari seems to have been rather more 

favourable to the adopted son that the Laws of Hammurabi, for whereas 
H.C. §§ 190-1 made provision for the adoptive parent’s rejecting the adoptee 
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if the former subsequently got sons of his own body (though this interpre. 
tation has been disputed; see G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Babylonian 
Laws, 1, 397 f.), it is specifically provided that the adopted son in the Mari 
contract should remain heir even in the event of the birth of sons to the 
adopters, who would (as in documents from Sippar, for which see M. Schorr, 
Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, nos. 8, 9) forfeit their estate and property if 
they attempted to disown their adopted son. 

The same document sheds further light on the term din napistim “capital 
offence”, and shows that the phrase was in Mari at this period a technical 
term, which was not (contrary to the situation specifically stated in the Laws 
of Eshnunna, § 24) interpreted literally, and did not necessarily involve the 
death penalty, since it is provided (ll. 27 ff.) that in the event of revendication 
a fine of “34 minas of silver, (the amount) of a din napistim” shall be paid, 
M. Boyer suggests (p. 168) that the term had reference to the competent 
tribunal rather than to the penalty: some slight support for this comes from 
A.R.M. v, 12, 1. 4, where in a very broken context Aplahanda of Carche- 
mish appears to ask that the man concerned in a din napistim shall be sent 
before him. 

A further curious provision, in A.R.M. vit, 1, ll. 28 f. and elsewhere, is 
that in the event of revendication the offender “shall have eaten (chu/) the 
tabu (asakkum) of” various divine or royal personages. Instances of the 
expression asakkam akalum ate now collected in W. von Soden, Akks- 
disches Handwérterbuch, Lieferung 1, p. 73. The phrase appears to be loosely 
paralleled in Prov. xiii. 2, and more precisely in Surpu m1, ll. 69, 95, where a 
man upon whom trouble has fallen is considered as having eaten a tabu (1 
this case NiG.GIG = ikkibu). In A.R.M. vu, 105, ll. 1 ff., a quantity of metal, 
apparently taken from the Benjaminites, is called the asakkum of the god, 
suggesting that the conception of asakkum was at least in some cases analo- 
gous to that of O5R in the Old Testament. This conclusion is strengthened by 
A.R.M. v, 72, ll.9 ff., where reference is made to the occasion of a battle at 
which it was said: ‘‘ Whoever takes booty will eat the asakkum of Adad and 
Shamash.” M. Boyer points out (p. 167) that in 4.R.M. vin, 11, ll. 29-31, 
there occurs the phrase saAR.MES (d)4amsSi(Si)-(d)addu...i-k[u]-/u (translated 
“Les ‘herbes’ de Samii-Addu...il aura ma[n]gé”), where sar.MES is 
parallel to asakkum in other instances. In A.R.M. vitt, 16, ll. 6’-8’, the 
parties swear by the asakkum of Jahdun-lim and Zimri-lim, and here, as 
M. Boyer points out (p. 167), asakkum replaces the more usual nifum. From 
this evidence M. Boyer concludes that “nous sommes conduits 4 admettre 
que l’asakkum, dans son acception primitive tout au moins, pouvait étre 
constitué par des plantes dont |’existence avait un lien mystique ou magique 
avec la vie du roi”. This interpretation depends, however, upon choosing, 
apparently arbitrarily, the meaning “‘herbe” from the wide range of possible 
values for sar (see A. Deimel, Samerisches Lexikon, 11, 152). If SAR.MES has 
to be taken as a concrete substance, it might be compared with the objects 
listed in New Assyrian contracts as eaten or drunk in the event of default 
(see J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Assyrische Rechtsurkunden, no. 159, ll. 16-17, 
no. 162, ll. 6-7, no. 163, ll. 18-19). 

Another interesting text in A.R.M. vit is no. 11, which concerns the 
dividing off by the leaders of a clan of the steppes (bibrum sa nawim) of patt 
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of the tribal land and the granting of it to a certain high official. The 
important phrase is awilu(mes) annutum...[N] abasunu eqlam inbilu “these 
men...have granted the land by division to [N] their brother”. 9m is used 
in the Qal theme in what seems to be a very similar sense in Num. xxxiv. 17, 
18 and Josh. xix. 49. The Akkadian usage suggests the possibility that the 
Masoretic pointing in these instances was original and that the emendation 
to Pi‘el forms commonly adopted (see B.D.B. p. 635, F. Zorell, Lexicon 
Hebraicum et Aramaicum V eteris Testamenti, p. 508; L. Koehler and W. Baum- 
gartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, p. 606) is unjustified: such a 
conclusion would require acceptance for the Hebrew verb of the nuance 
“to grant by dividing off”, here attested for the I theme of the Akkadian 
cognate. 

In no. 31, ll. 11-12, a woman, probably the debtor’s wife as certainly in 
two other cases (nos. 52, 71), was handed over asa pledge (a-na ma-za-za-nu-tim 
na-ad-na-at) against a loan of 5 shekels of silver. M. Boyer points out 
(pp. 207-8) that the average value of a woman was considerably higher than 
the value of this loan, and argues that the woman’s services represented a 
high rate of interest. In this M. Boyer is going beyond his evidence. Cer- 
tainly a common rate of hire of a slave was between 3 and 5 shekels of silver 
per annum (see M. Schorr, A/thabylonische Rechtsurkunden, nos. 152-4) and 
at this rate the services of the woman pledged would represent an interest of 
between 60 and 100% per annum. Such a conclusion may be invalidated, 
however, by our ignorance of the rights enjoyed by the creditor over the 
person pledged: a free woman (as this one probably was) might actually have 
been substantially less valuable as a pledge than a slave-girl, for whereas the 
creditor would have the right to enjoy the person of a slave-girl, this would 
almost certainly not have been so with the wife of a free man, who would 
give her labour only. 

M. Boyer establishes (§ 52) that the transaction at Mari characterized by 
the word mazzazanum was a mortgage rather than a sale with the right of 
redemption, and makes it clear that from the legal point of view the process 
is quite distinct from anything found elsewhere in the ancient Near East. 
None the less it needs to be pointed out that the provision (no. 31, ll. 17 ff., 
no. 72, ll. 3’ ff.) that if the woman “‘dies, falls sick or flees” the debt is not 
cancelled, has its parallel in the Laws of Hammurabi, in the statement in 
H.C. §§ 115-16 of the condition under which a distress (niputum) is taken: in 
the event of the death of the distress through ill-treatment the debt is can- 
celled, but the omission of such a provision in the event of death through 
natural causes implies that in such a case the debt was not extinguished. As 
already mentioned, in at least two cases (nos. 52 and 71) the pledge is the 
wife of the debtor. The reviewer, whilst appreciating that “dans aucun de 
ces [autres] pays on n’a trouvé d’acte ot un mari aurait donné sa femme 
en gage” (p. 221), fails to see that this could be taken, as M. Boyer (p. 220) 
fears it might, to imply any sociological difference in the status of women 
between Mari and Babylonia: in H.C. §117, in the event of a man’s falling 
victim to.debt, it is the wife who is the first member of a man’s family 
envisaged as liable to be sold with right of redemption (see G. R. Driver 
and J. C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws, 1, 212 ff.), and A. Goetze points out 
(A.A.S.0.R. xxx, 71) that “wherever ascertainable the person seized in 
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distress is a woman, in most cases a slave-girl (amtum), sometimes the debtor’s 
wife or his daughter”. 

In no. 85 more than forty named plaintiffs had claimed land held by the 
palace. Zimri-iim himself gave judgement in the assembly of Sagaratim: this 
is not quite the same as the statement of M. Boyer (p. 238) that “c’est le roj 
Zimri-Lim lui-méme qui exerce en personne l’autorité judiciaire et qui rend 
la sentence”. In the context the decision could have been, and probably was, 
reached by the a/um of Sagaratum, sitting as an assembly with Zimri-lim as 
president rather than judge. There is in fact evidence that the kings in this 
period and area did not normally overrule the decisions of assemblies, and 
A.R.M. v, 72 is relevant to this matter. In this letter the writer, a certain 
Qarradu, was protesting to the sub-king Iasmah-addu, the least efficient of 
his family, against his attempted interference in the case of a man who had 
been adjudged guilty of taking booty which had been put under ban. The 
guilty man had already appealed to I’me-dagan, Iasmah-addu’s able elder 
brother, who had replied “Since Qarradu and the sheikhs have judged your 
case [stative form; literally ‘are the judges of your judgement’], what can 
I say?” The man had then gone to King Samii-addu himself, who replied in 
just the same way. Qarradu holds up these two rulers to Iasmah-addu as 
examples of the proper conduct of kings, who did not interfere in the decisions 
of competent tribunals in their lands. 

A few brief observations on other points are offered below. 

No. 2, 1. 13, no. 3, ll. 12-13, ef passim: the phrase gis.gan.na tb.ta.(an).bal, 
“il a fait passer le bukannum”’, occurs to indicate the conclusion of a sale 
transaction. On bukannum “pestle” see now W. von Soden, Akhadisches 
Handworterbuch, Lieferung 2, p. 136. The symbolism is strongly reminiscent 
of that mentioned in Ruth iv. 7-9, where the object transferred was a 
shoe. 

No. 8, 1. 5: be-Ja-nu (or nu!-la-nu) provides a parallel to the difficult be-/a-a-ni 
(or nu-la-a-ni) of the Laws of Eshnunna, §6, on which see A. Goetze, A.A. 
S.O.R. xxx1, 36-7. In both cases some such meaning as “‘(in) bad faith” 
would suit the context, suggesting, if the readings with nu- are adopted, a 
semantic and etymological connexion with the later nullatu, on which see 
F, Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwirterbuch, p. 454 and W. Muss-Arnolt, Concise 
Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, p. 679. 

No. 13, ll. rev. 11’—14': the common meal of the witnesses at the ratification 
of the agreement recalls the meal partaken of by eighteen witnesses at the 
sale of a house recorded in a document of the Old Akkadian period; see 
J.C.S. x, 15. 

No. 23, l. 10, no. 24, 1. 8, et passim: Su.ba.an.ti. It is interesting to note 
that according to M. Boyer’s argument J%.ba.an.ti (to be translated in 
Akkadian by a form from /eqdm) “pour les textes de comptabilité adminis- 
trative. ..sert 4 désigner les recettes, les entrées en argent ou en nature dans 
le Trésor royal” (p. 211): this provides a remarkably good parallel to the 
independent conclusion of the reviewer (Iraq, xx1, 167) that “the technical 
meaning of /eqd in New Assyrian letters seems to be ‘to take’, not necessarily 
physically but as an official takes over responsibility for royal property 
coming into his charge”, and suggests that the precise technical usage of 
lequ(m) as an administrative term had a very long life. The equivalent technical 
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sense seems also to have been held by np» in some instances in the Old Testa- 
ment, as Deut. xxix. 7 (= R.V. 8), Josh. xi. 23, and possibly Josh. ii. 4, 
I Sam. vi. 7, I Kings xviii. 4, and similar instances where the verb can be 
translated in the sense of “(under)take (responsibility for)”, “take (charge 
of)”. If the verb had this nuance in Hebrew it would give particular point 
to Jer. xxiii. 31, where the sense would then be “I am against the prophets, 
saith the Lord, that (themselves) take charge of their tongues but speak in an 
oracular manner (as though it were My) Oracle”. 

No. 31, 1. 1, no. 32, ll. 1 and 3, et passim: for su read Gin. See J..4.0.S. 
vil, 182, W.Z.K.M. xix, 172-9. 

No. 65, 1. 11: ¢-pa-qa-ad (for normal ipaq(q)id) shows an unusual vocaliza- 
tion. 

No. 92, ll. 3 and 8: wu-as-su-ur (3 m.s. 11! Stative) can hardly be translated 
“alont délivré”, but appears from the contexts to have the sense (which 
accotds well with the common usage of the verb) of “is released”, with 
reference to persons exempt from some levy by virtue of providing an 
acceptable substitute. In 1. 12 of no. 92 ik-ka-ni-ik (1v1) must be translated 
not “a scellé” but as a passive. 

Much of M. Boyer’s commentary is necessarily of a technical nature only 
to be fully appraised by lawyers. This will not prevent Semitists in general 
from recognizing that the late M. Boyer gave us in this work yet another 
valuable contribution to our understanding of the legal background of the 
ancient Near East. H. W. F. SAGGS 


R. LE BARon Bown and F, P. Atsricut, Archaeological Discoveries in South 
Arabia. (Publications of the American Foundation for the Study of Man, 
vol. 11.) 1958. Pp. xviii+316 (inc. 214 plates). (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, Baltimore and Oxford University Press, London. Price: 
$10 or 805.) 


The increasing attention being paid to South Arabia is leading to results of 
importance to all branches of Semitic studies. As in other fields, there is 
an indissoluble link between archaeological and epigraphical studies which 
is well illustrated by this carefully produced volume. This is the first of 
a series of reports of the discoveries made by the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man during 1950 and 1952 in ancient Qataban (West Aden 
Protectorate) and the Sabaean capital at Marib (Yemen).! The first large- 
scale archaeological expedition in South Arabia provides materials for 
further study by archaeologists, epigraphists, historians and ethnographers 
alike. 

Part 1 is prefaced by a brief survey of archaeological work done by previous 
explorers in the Wadi Beihan (Qataban) area. This is supplemented by 
descriptions and photographs of the towns located on tells and hill-spurs, 
tombs and cemeteries, quarries and paths, noted by the expedition. The heart 
of this is a map based on the survey by Haybroeck and Groom in 1949. The 


' A popular preliminary report was given by Wendell Phillips in Qataban 
and Sheba (1955). 
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addition of grid references would have enhanced its value for checking 
reports of subsequent finds in the same area. These have been particularly 
numerous as many squeezes, photographs and notes have been brought back 
by those engaged in military operations in the Beihan area in 1957-8 and 
subsequent years.! 

Bowen presents his surveys of the larger tell towns Hajar Kohlan (ancient 
Timna‘), Husn el Hajar and Hajar bin Humeid, but the archaeological reports 
on these sites are reserved for later volumes. To his list of spur towns in the 
Wadi Beihan can be added those on a spur of Jebel Agirreh, south-east of 
Hajar bin Humeid and on the summit and western slopes of Jebel as-Saba. 
These are similar to the ruins of Jebel Reidan with a graded built-up approach 
path. Other ruined spur towns can be added on the map (i) in the Wadi 
Manawa—south-west of Manawa village; (ii) Wadi Nahr—small sites east 
and west of Qurn al Abyad and in the Wadi Ghaniya—extensive ruins south- 
east of Ad Dir‘, and at a smaller site west of Khalawat. Major Van Lessen 
also reports an interesting site in a wadi leading into the west Wadi Mablaqa 
(45° 35’ E., 14° 50’ N.). “This side Wadi terminates in a cliff about 300 feet 
high, and water falling over this has created a large pool which contains 
water. Half a mile from the pool is a group of ruins made of roughly-faced 
stones. Above the pool, under the cliff on the North side, are the remains of 
a possible temple. It was built on a stone foundation built out from the steep 
slope of old debris from the cliff and the foundation platform above survives 
to a height of 8 feet or so. The building has been destroyed, but fragments of 
marble in the rubble and a 5-6 feet wide paved road leading up to it from the 
Wadi bed testify to its former importance. I found no inscriptions, but was 
told by my camel leader that there are some in the Wadi.” 

In a short study of ancient trade-routes, Bowen covers views on the 
location of the “incense route(s)” from Pliny to modern travellers. He draws 
special attention to the old route from Aden to Beihan through Lédar and 
el-Beidha by Im’Adiya3 which is still used by salt caravans. From Beihan 


1 Among those who have reported their South Arabian finds to the British 
Museum are Major M. D. Van Lessen, M.C.; Wing Commander T. W. EIl- 
cock; Lieut. A. D. J. Cameron, and Captain G. T. Plunkett. Major Van 
Lessen has kindly allowed me to use some of his observations and notes in 
this review. The South Arabian inscriptions presented by these gentlemen to 
the Museum have been, or will be, published by Professor A. M. Honeyman 
and Mr M. ’A. Ghul. 

2 Letter from Major Van Lessen dated 21 February 1959. 

3 Im’Adiya cannot fairly be described as ‘“‘a small site” (p. 37). Van 
Lessen reports the ruins of a walled city 8-10 acres in extent. Its site covers 
three hills with precipitous slopes on their outward sides; on the south-west 
side, where the wall is longest or most exposed, the extensive fortifications 
continue on a fourth hill 250 yards away. The town was approached from the 
north by a road winding up two further fortified hills. Major Van Lessen 
and Captain D. A. Protheroe copied inscriptions and made sketches and 
photographs of this site which will be published. One inscription from this 
site, built into the wall of a house at ’Aryab, gives the name of the site as 


br ily. 
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Najran can be reached via the Mablaqa pass' and Marib. By this means, 
Timma‘ could have been by-passed. Other routes from the more easterly 
Bir ‘Ali (and Qana) to Timna‘ or Shabwa and thence by divers routes to 
Najran are still in use. His conclusion that there have always been several 
trade-routes, the use of which fluctuated as the various local kingdoms rose 
and fell in importance, is certainly correct. His Beihan route is supported by 
the article by Van Beek on “Ancient Frankincense-producing areas” 
(pp. 139-42) which shows that these are unchanged since antiquity (princip- 
ally Somaliland and Dhofar). 

Future studies of caravan-routes will need to devote more attention to 
questions of the staging, control and protection of the caravans by the local 
rulers who derived revenue from the passing traders. Such exactions of dues 
imply an obligation by the ruler to protect the caravan while traversing his 
territory.” 

At one point, Bowen’s main premise could be questioned. Following 
Albright and Walz, he takes it as a firmly established fact that the camel was 
effectively domesticated some time in the late second millennium 3.c.3 On 
this he bases his dates both for the initial use of camel caravans (p. 35) and 
the dating of the inauguration of “‘seil” irrigation (p. 84). However, W. 
Dostal has produced evidence that there was an active Proto-Bedouin period 
when the dromedary was ridden behind the hump by tribes of camel- 
shepherds at least as early as the third millennium B.c.* The fully-developed 
Bedouin period (Voll-Beduinische Periode) came in the first millennium which 
followed the greater control gained by riding the hump and effective military 
use with the development of the cushioned saddle from that used by horse- 
tiders in the seventh century B.c. 

Most of Part 1 is occupied by Beck’s full study of irrigation in ancient 
Qataban (Beihan). In less than six weeks he surveyed irrigation ruins over 
more than 30 km., examined a 1200 m. section of the major canal east of 
Hajar bin Humeid, and determined the sources of ancient silting in the wadi. 
He discusses the view that the climate of South Arabia has much changed in 
historical times, and concludes that the area under cultivation in ancient 
Qataban was about the same as today. The method of irrigation used was to 
break up the sudden flood-waters that filled the wadis after rain (“seils”) by 
diverting them into numerous smaller streams and dispersing them uni- 


1 The immense labour involved in building the four-mile long paved road 
over the Mablaqa pass would seem to imply that the northern route was 
often unsafe for caravans. It could have been defended by posts now marked 
by the ruins at Hajar, Duhabah and Safhat al Matahah. The Naqd Marqad 
open route would be less easily defended. 

2 This is supported by the inscriptions. Cf. M. ’A. Ghul, B.S.O.A.S. xx11 
(1959), 2, 4 (Args). 

3 P. 35. To his references (n. 1) can be added W. F. Albright, Z.A.W. 
LXII (1949-50), 315. 

* W. Dostal, “Zur Frage der Entwicklung des Beduinentums”, A.V.K. 
XII (1958), 1-14; L’ Antica Societa Beduina (Studi Semitici 2, Roma, 1959, 
20-1). Domesticated camels were also reported in Alalah, text 269, 59 
(J.C.S. x11 (1959), 29, 37) in the eighteenth century B.c. 
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formly over fields. This resulted in a 15-20 m. silt deposit over cultivated 
areas in the period sixth century B.c. to third century A.D. when, under the 
rulers of the Hadramaut major irrigation failed, due to the lack of firm 
political control of the area and the consequent failure to clear silt from the 
major channels (as happened at the Marib dam). There is no evidence here of 
failure due to salt contamination. Bowen shows that the ancient method js 
different from that employed in the same wadi today, where, as at Marib and 
other ancient sites, the waters are harnessed by a series of dams set across the 
wadi bed. 

It is unfortunate that Bowen was unable to observe the behaviour of “seils” 
throughout an extended period or to extend his observations to the Wadi 
Nahr. Observers of the heavy rains in 1957 report that the heavy cultivation 
in the Wadi Nahr must have been linked with the irrigation of the Wadi 
Beihan. The canals and feeders traced by Bowen might have been served by 
dams, the upper traces of which have long since been washed away.! The 
immense depth of silt at Harejah might be further proof that here, at least, 
water was drawn from the main wadi, since the catchment area of Wadi 
Ghebar al A‘la is small. 

When rains failed in the Amirate of Beihan in 1958, rain further south in 
the Yemen produced “‘seils” in the Wadi Beihan which irrigated the Wadi 
Nahr as far as Harejah, but rarely reached Beihan itself with sufficient head of 
water to be of use for irrigation. There is a large dam in the Wadi Nahr 
(45° 40’ E., 14° 40’ N.),? and the omission of the extensive cultivation in this 
area gives a false impression of the whole picture, the possibility of which the 
author admits. As with the trade-routes, it seems to be beyond question that 
the extent of irrigation in Qataban, as in most other kingdoms of the ancient 
Near East, depended largely on local political, and thus economic, stability. 
Bowen’s work, and his dating of the Hureidah irrigation ruins in the third to 
first centuries B.c. (by comparing the incense-burners found in the contem- 
porary temple there by Miss Caton Thompson with other South Arabian 
examples), is a great advance in the study of ancient irrigation systems. 

The reports on the Timna‘ excavations are, in this volume, confined to 
B. Segall’s full study of a bronze group found there in 1950 in the House of 
Yafas. These have now been restored by Ternbach, whose detailed report on 
his work is included.3 The group consists of two infant boys riding lionesses 
originally attached to some background, perhaps at the south gate of the 
city. Miss Segall discusses the motif in comparison with other classical 
examples and concludes that the group was cast in South Arabia ¢. 75-50 B.C. 
from a mould imported (from the Hellenistic workshop of Memphis?) at a 
period of syncretistic speculation following the influx of oriental stellar 
beliefs on Greek thought. Thus she suggests that this group represents the 
struggle for supremacy of the moon-god over the sun-goddess. On the other 
hand, Jamme thinks both were solar animals and represent the summer and 


1 For example, at the foot of Haid Qarnataim. 

2 Van Lessen in a letter dated June 1959. 

3 The full effect of his work can be seen by comparing plates 97-104 
with the same object before restoration, shown in W. Phillips, op. cit. plate 
facing p. 112. 
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winter sun (p. 190). The identification of the lion-riders of Timna‘ cannot 
yet be considered established. 

A. Jamme, whose work on South Arabian epigraphy is well known, gives 
a full publication of six further Qatabanian inscriptions from the House of 
Yafas in Timna‘.! Some of these, especially Jamme 119 and 122, are im- 
portant for ordering the succession of Qatabanian kings. If these chrono- 
logical conclusions have to be modified by more recent studies, as they now 
must be,? it does not detract from this pioneer publication. This is a risk all 
authors must happily take in publishing original texts in a fast developing 
subject. Jamme’s work is of particular interest in numerous identifications of 
wotds he presents, for example, yrb>—“‘to assure definitively”; miwd— 
“incense-altar sanctuary”; #fs— roof-terrace”’.3 

Dr Frank Albright concludes the volume (Part 11) with an account of the 
excavations of the "Awwam temple at Marib. This building, locally styled 
the Mahram or sacred precinct of Bilqis (the traditional name of the Queen 
of Sheba), is known from its inscriptions to have been dedicated to the moon- 
god Ilumquh. The oval enclosure wall is dated by other inscriptions in the 
later half of the seventh century B.c., a dating remarkably checked by Van 
Beek’s study of the types of marginally drafted and pecked masonry used 
(pp. 287-95). Similar stonework is known from the time of Sennacherib in 
Assyria and in pre-Achaemenian Persepolis. The change to a later style is 
best seen in the entrance hall, to be dated in the fifth century B.c. These and 
other strata illustrate phases of the Qatabanian rule which flourished from 
seventh to first century B.c. when Marib was taken over by the Hadramis. 

Albright’s study and illustrated catalogue of objects from Marib is of 
special value since the objects themselves had to be left in the Yemen and 
ate at present inaccessible to scholars. Since stone-quarriers have wrecked 
the Attar temple and the south gate and its buildings at Timna‘, it is likely 
that the uncovered parts of Marib will have suffered a similar fate. We 
therefore await the succeeding volumes of this series with interest. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


Witt1am R. Harper. Elements of Hebrew by an Inductive Method, revised by 
J. M. Powis SmirH. 1959. Pp. xvii+204. (University of Chicago Press; 
Cambridge University Press. Price: 115. 6d.) 


Witttam R. Harper. Introductory Hebrew, Method and Manual, revised by 
J. M. Powis SmirH. 1959. Pp. xiv+270. (University of Chicago Press; 
Cambridge University Press. Price: 135. 64.) 


The sixth edition of W. R. Harper’s Elements of Hebrew by an Inductive Method 
was published in 1885, and the second edition of his Introductory Hebrew, 
Method and Manual in the same year. Thereafter, only reprintings were made 


' A full bibliography of Jamme’s publications of other Timna‘ texts is 
given on p. 183. 

2 M. ’A. Ghul, B.S.O.A.S. xxit (1959), 7-10. 

3 It is noted with regret that the author, in presenting his philological 
atguments, engages in what would seem to be unnecessarily bitter contro- 
versy with the South Arabian scholar, G. Ryckmans. 
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until 1921, when J. M. Powis Smith edited revised editions of both volumes, 
in which he took account of developments in our knowledge about, and 
theory of, Hebrew grammar in particular and Semitic grammar in general, 
but allowed the line of treatment followed by Harper to remain. Both 
volumes have now been made available again with a preface by Professor 
R. A. Bowman. 

The Elements contains two main sections and a useful set of paradigms. The 
title of the first section, Orthography, defines its subject-matter; it contains 
what is provided usually in simpler form in the introductory sections of the 
average Hebrew grammar. The second, entitled Etymology, deals with the 
forms and uses of the particles, the pronouns and the various classes of verbs 
and nouns. 

The Method and Manual in its main sections provides a series of fifty-five 
lessons based on Gen. i-viii. It takes each group of verses in turn, analyses 
every word in detail that its pronunciation may be known and practised and 
its meaning understood, that the verses as a whole may in due course be read, 
translated, transliterated into English, and written down in Hebrew again from 
an English rendering. Thus the endeavour is made to build up a knowledge 
of the principles of the language and an experience of the use of it as a living 
instrument of communication. As these lessons are studied by the student, 
he is referred for further instruction to the relevant sections of the Elements. 

There is no doubt that if the learner were to begin with the Elements he 
would find the first section extremely difficult; but it is really a frame of 
reference to which he is referred from his readings in the Method and Manual. 
The aim is to bring him into touch with the language as a functioning 
vehicle of communication at the beginning of his study, and then gradually 
teach him how the linguistic machine works. This so-called inductive method 
is attractive and has its unquestionable merits, but it must be objected that 
the student’s acquisition of knowledge by this method is apt to be by means 
of a collection of rather disjointed fragments—at least until he has gained 
some proficiency in, and familiarity with, the language. It is as if he were to 
start as a journeyman craftsman, picking up his trade as he goes, and not as an 
apprentice. It may be that the difficulties of this method could be eased by 
the production of reading lessons for the Method and Manual which would 
give a graduated course of reading. 

There are minor questions, of course, which could be raised. Will a learner 
find the indication of the fricative use of b, g, d, k, p, ¢ by »v, &, d, x, f, 9 an 
easy system to handle? Again, it is said that vocal sh‘wa is always initial, that 
is, it goes with the following vowel to form a syllable; and yet ‘y°p3 is 
transliterated as bir-gi(d)‘, in which the shwa is not only not initial, but it is 
eliminated. But such questions are of detail and do not seriously detract from 
the value of the work as a whole. J. MAUCHLINE 


Rupo.tr Meyer, Hebrdisches Textbuch. (Sammling Géschen, Band 769/7692). 
1960. Pp. 170. (de Gruyter, Berlin. Price: DM. 5.80.) 


This book of Hebrew texts is complementary to G. Beer-R. Meyer, Hebrd- 
ische Grammatik. It is not an Ubungsbuch in the usual sense of that term; it 
does not contain, therefore, short sentences and passages progressively 
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arranged to meet the needs of the learner. Its purpose is to bring together 
a group of passages in ancient Hebrew from various sources, canonical and 
non-canonical, in order to demonstrate the types of material which are 
available today for the historical study of Hebrew grammar. 

The texts which are provided in the book are presented in six groups. 
First, there are pointed narrative passages with transliteration to enable the 
student to acquire facility in reading. Then come ten specimen pieces from 
the Old Testament, printed in the ordinary Tiberian vocalization. They are 
drawn from the Pentateuch, the historical books, the Prophets and the 
Psalms; they assume a fair knowledge of Hebrew on the part of the reader, 
but footnotes are supplied, as is the general practice throughout the book, 
and these provide a very useful commentary upon the printed texts and have 
copious references to the relevant sections of the Hebraische Grammatik. If 
these notes are fully utilized, the pace of reading will be greatly hindered, 
but the grammatical forms and usages will be understood. 

There follow some well-chosen canonical passages which are inserted for 
the purpose of giving the student experience of reading unpointed texts, and 
a few canonical passages with other vocalizations than the Tiberian (for 
example the Palestinian and the old Babylonian), and some pre-Masoretic 
material, canonical and non-canonical, from Qumran. Finally, there are 
given a few non-literary texts, such as the Siloam Inscription and two pieces 
from the Lachish ostraca. A Hebrew-English vocabulary is added. 

For the purpose for which it is written and within the limits of space 
available, this textbook is an excellent selection of Hebrew texts and the 
annotation is exact and thorough. J. MAUCHLINE 


J. L. Patacue, Semantic Notes on the Hebrew Lexicon, ed. and trans. by R. J. Z. 
WERBLOWSKY. 1959. Pp. xiv+78. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 15.) 


This monograph is a posthumous work edited in memory of its author, the 
late Dr J. L. Palache, Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature in the 
University of Amsterdam, who sets out to trace the semantic development of 
a number of Hebrew words and to illustrate it from other languages. 
Unfortunately, the notes are sadly inadequate and often quite misleading. 
Some are so concise, obvious and uninformative as to have no value: for 
example, ‘“‘n°a ‘house > household, family’. Analogies in other languages 
are well known.” No attention is paid to the basic elements used in the 
formation of roots or to their origin: for example Pw “loathed” is connected 
with 15 “lay down”, 30 “abated”, Jaw “dwelt” and saqafa “fell” on the 
assumption that the idea of falling is common to them all. Three of them 
(whatever may be said of the other two) consist of the (generally causative) 
Sa- prefixed to the semantic base, respectively the onomatopoeic Qs (whence 
Yip “to reject, loathe’’), the gestural G/k/Q-B/P indicating convexity (whence 
kabba “rolled up”, kabd “smothered”, kabala “bound”, Yp> “doubled”, 
]P> “was twisted”, "D> “bowed down”, and so on), and the primitive KN 
(whence 71D “to be” = Adna “became”; Akk. Jakdnu “to put”). The order 
in the development of meanings is sometimes reversed through failure to 
consult the cognate languages, as in “*}0> vb. Ar. kasafa “be colourless’... ; 
Targ. Aram. ‘turn pale > be ashamed’. . .(also Zeph. ii. 1?) > "033 ‘long for, 
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pine’. From this meaning apparently QD ‘silver’.” This note completely 
reverses the process of development. The base is the onomatopoeic (and 
therefore primary) G/K/Q-z/s/s, on which numerous words for cutting, 
breaking or snapping off, are formed (e.g. 111, 00D, YS, etc.); from this come 
the Akk. kasdpu “to break” and the Arab. kasafa “rent, torn; eclipsed” (as 
tearing a piece out of the object eclipsed), as well as 0D “silver” as “broken 
stuff” (like Arab. fiddatu “silver” from fadda “broke”).! The secondary 
sense appears in }033 “broken in, chastened” (Zeph. ii. 1, LXX) and then 
“broken with longing, anxiety or shame” and also “pale”, whether as 
characteristic of those states or as resembling silver, the pale metal par 
excellence, in colour. The original sense of the verb may be seen also in the 
Heb. "05 “broke”, used literally in “They have fled from the scene of 
desolation; Egypt shall gather them (into the grave), Memphis shall bury 
them, the sands of the Syrtes? will wreck them’’3 (Hos. ix. 6); that of the 
noun appears in *]0D “food” (Isa. lv. 1; Akk. kispu “broken meat”)* and 
"0D “frustration” (Eccl. v. 16, MS. Kenn. 109; cf. Ass. Rusup libbi “heart- 
break”’).5 In the case of 9p, although the fundamental sense of cleaving 
(cf. pL as seen in 4b, mb, etc.) is rightly given, the derived senses assigned 
to it are demonstrably wrong; for these are neither related to the renderings 
of the ancient Versions nor do they even always yield a satisfactory sense. 
Clearly 4p means primarily “intervened” (Ps. cvi. 30; cf. Aq.’s S1éotethey 
and Syrohex. Version’s HO |) and “‘interceded, pleaded for” (Ezek. xvi. 
52), and then “‘arbitrated” or the like (I Sam. ii. 25, where 19 99D) or ip 
must be read), and finally “judged something likely to happen, made sure of, 
anticipated ” (Gen. xlviii. 11, where Targ. Ps.-Jon. has ma°wn ; cf. Arab. falla 
“foretold the future”); and S¥pnn “begged” or “obtained intercession for 
oneself”, that is “‘prayed”’, reflects the same basic notion, as also the Lat. 
decidere does. Further, the LX X’s événtoi viewed in the light of the Arab. falla 
“aqlubu “his wits fled” (cf. faliya “was amputated” and fé/a “‘ was unsound in 
judgement”) suggest a suitable meaning for o%D IWIN, namely “our 
enemies are distracted, at their wits’ ends” or the like (Deut. xxxii. 31).6 The 
derived nouns show a similar semantic development in o°¥4¥p3 ynn “and 
he shall pay by/on decision, judgement” or “‘arbitration”, that is, on a 
valuation by arbitrators or judges, since the amount of the compensation 
must be assessed by someone (Exod. xxi. 22; cf. LXX’s pet& &€1copor0s), in 
m2°5 wy “make a decision” or perhaps “carry out an intervention (on our 
behalf)” rather than “protect the stricken” (Palache), as the parallel clause 
shows (Isa. xvi. 3), and in mp ipp “they stagger in (drunken) frenzy” 

(Isa. xxviii. 7), as the content again famgeet: 7 The adjective op “judicial” 


1 Cf. Driver in Die Welt des Orients, 11, 25-6 and Eilers, ibid. 322-7, 465-9. 

2 LXX’s Mayyos = Machomades, a town on the Greater Syrtes here 
standing for the Syrtes themselves (Scott, Message of Hosea, pp. 138-40). 

3 Cf, Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew Grammar, §61¢ (unless mispointed) and 


§114 p. 


4 Driver in J.T.S. xxxvi, 404. 5 Driver in V.T. tv, 229. 
6 The adjectival form is against “discomfited” (Palache; cf. Arab. falla 
“routed ”’). 


7 Driver in Biblica, xxx, 188. 
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(Job xxxi. 11, 28) clearly comes from a lost *oobp ‘arbitrator’; and this word, 
although it cannot be proved in the Old Testament, is confirmed by various 
Old Assyrian personal names such as Istar-pd-/i-el “Ishtar is judge”! and by 
the ancient translators, who have assumed it (though incorrectly) in several 
places (for example Vulg., Pesh. and Targ. at Exod. xxi. 22, where the pre- 
position makes it impossible, and Deut. xxxii. 31, where it violates the sense). 

In conclusion, the reviewer feels himself bound to say that the work has 
little positive value and indeed is at times misleading; no service is done to a 
dead scholar’s memory by publishing scrappy notes which he has perhaps 
intentionally left unpublished. G. R. DRIVER 


The Middle East Centre for Arab Studies [MECAS], Shemlan, Lebanon, 
The Way Prepared : A Reading Bookin Modern Arabic. 1958. Pp.iv + 80+ [x11]. 
(Dar-al-Cutub, Beirut. Distributors in U.K.: Luzac, London. Price: 
115. 6d.) 


The Middle East Centre for Arab Studies is an institution organized by the 
Foreign Office and, as such, exists primarily for the purpose of providing 
effective instruction in modern Arabic within a comparatively short period of 
time. It has accordingly devised its own system of teaching in which the use 
of this very practical reader plays a vital part. 

Unlike C. Rabin’s Arabic Reader and similar publications, the book is not 
designed as an introduction to the spirit and style of modern Arabic litera- 
ture, but rather as a methodical arrangement of reading matter (fifty texts 
preceded by ten preliminary reading exercises) intended to familiarize the 
student with the language of the daily press and modern educated intercourse. 
Intentionally, little influence has been conceded to the criterion of style 
(which in parts is execrable, yet quite typical of the modern journalist!), but 
the content of the passages is reasonably varied. More than half the pieces 
are fully pointed and only the last five are wholly unvowelled. A number of 
misprints can be found apart from those listed in the errata, for example 


gu (p. 1, 1. 12), yee (p. 4, 1. 8), etc., but great care has obviously been 


taken to reduce errors to a minimum. 

The great merit of the book lies in the fact that its vocabulary is limited to 
three thousand words selected according to frequency in current usage. These 
are introduced on a progressive principle whereby each of the ten sections 
into which the book is divided draws only upon the corresponding and 
previously assimilated sections of a scientifically organized word list (see 
below). This controlled relationship between the texts and the vocabulary is 
sure to be of great psychological value to the student since it will enable him 
to experience a true sense of progress as he finds himself tackling from a very 
early stage useful passages of continuous and readily intelligible prose 
instead of a disconnected series of unlikely sentences or extracts of literary 


' Stephens, Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of Cappadocia, p. 50; 
cf. O.Ass. ali iseuni ipalilu “wherever they see (him), they shall give a deci- 
sion” (Contenau, Trente Tablettes Cappadociennes, 73, iv, 10-12; see Eisser and 
Lewy, Die Altassyrischen Rechtsurkunden vom Kiiltepe, 11, 165). 
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merit with advanced idiom and vocabulary. It is, furthermore, certain to 
commend itself to all those whose knowledge of Arabic is confined to the 
classical idiom of medieval literature, but who wish to acquaint themselves 
rapidly with the contemporary vehicle of expression. J. D. LATHAM 


Middle East Centre for Arab Studies [MECAS], Shemlan, Lebanon, 
A Selected Word List of Modern Literary Arabic. 1959. Pp. 262+[2]. 
(Dar al-Kutub Press, Beirut. Distributors in U.K.: Luzac, London. 
Price: 325. 6d.) 


In the preceding review reference has already been made to the relationship 
between the texts of the MECAS reader and a controlled vocabulary. It is 
this vocabulary which bears the title indicated above. 

Working on the principle of word-frequency, the compilers of the Selected 
Word List have set out to spare the student of modern literary Arabic wastage 
of time and effort in assimilating a working vocabulary. To this end they have 
assembled a progressive arrangement of three thousand words designed to 
enable the intelligent layman to understand in the shortest possible time the 
language of the journalist and newsreader. The outcome is a scientifically 
planned vade mecum which may be said to represent a further step in the 
logical development of the statistical technique as applied to the modern 
Arabic language by earlier compilers of repute such as M. Brill (Basic Word 
List, 1940) and Ch. Pellat (L’arabe vivant, 1952). From a pedagogical stand- 
point the authors of the MECAS list have undoubtedly improved upon the 
lists of their predecessors. Bound by the exigencies of a practical system of 
language instruction based on an interrelationship between vocabulary and 
grammatical and reading exercises, they have achieved an assemblage of 
material that is more closely related to the average student’s needs. 

Apart from ten sections of essential vocabulary, the book contains eight 
appendices in which provision is made for various categories of words 
considered unsuitable for inclusion in the general list, for example, common 
administrative, political and religious terms, etc. Also appended is a selec- 
tive, but nevertheless most useful, gazetteer. For reference purposes, Arabic 
and English indices (containing respectively something between 3600 and 
4300 entries) are provided. Here the system of reference calls for criticism 
on the grounds of unwieldiness. The user is directed to the particular 
pagination of the sections and then left to ascertain for himself which of 
the two columns into which the page is divided contains the desired word. 
A simple and more imaginative system would have made use of the general 
pagination and expressed its directions in terms of page and column. Thus in 


the case of ess for instance, it would clearly be more straightforward simply 


to refer to 96 b than to seek out 9 viii and then to run down both columns of 
the page. . 

Some users of the English index will be surprised at the omission of such 
words as arm, neck, throat, lip, daily, cigarette, dentist, doctor (physician and 
surgeon occur), desk, etc., as against the inclusion of such entries as vertebra, 
sinew, prose style, arm of the service, radio interference, sign of the Zodiac, etc. 
While some such entries can clearly be accounted for by alternative trans- 
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lations of Arabic words and others by difference of frequency as between 
English and Arabic it is difficult to believe in the validity of such expla- 
nations in all cases. 

The general presentation and the standard of printing are high, and a 
random sampling (revealing only failure to indicate the imperfect vowel of 


a p. 87, and the omission of the initial vowels of wilt Pp. 23, iS, pl. of 
dy i, and Sl |y » P. 79) Suggests a low incidence of errors or misprints. It is, 


in short, an excellent aid to the student and the best book of its type so far 
published. J. D. LATHAM 


W. Lestau, A Dictionary of Mota (South-western Ethiopia). (University of 
California Publications in Linguistics, vol. 18.) 1959. Pp. vit 84+1 map. 
(University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. Price. $2.00.) 


Moéa is one of the many Cushitic languages of which we are almost com- 
pletely ignorant. This dictionary takes the form of a list of words, each with 
a translation followed by a statement of possibly related words in other 
Cushitic and in Semitic languages. The comparative element, in fact, occupies 
more space than the information on Moéa itself; the work is, that is to say, 
primarily a comparative dictionary. 

It is, however, questionable whether mere lists of words with translations 
will do much to advance comparative linguistics in the Cushitic field. The 
establishment of comparative relationships via the form and meaning of 
individual words has proved singularly unfruitful in other fields, for instance 
in Bantu; what evidence we have of the Cushitic languages suggests that the 
same may be true of these. Although Galla and Somali, for instance, ob- 
viously have much in common in their structural patterns, comparison of 
their vocabulary is disappointing. The omission of grammatical detail in this 
dictionary is, therefore, a more than usually unfortunate defect. It is, more- 
over, an accepted convention of dictionary-making that there shall be some 
indication of word class, yet in this book there is no explicit reference to such 
classification, though we can gather that there are verbs at least. Whether 
it is assumed that nouns and adjectives may be identified by their transla- 
tional equivalents or whether this distinction is regarded as of no importance 
is not clear; the first alternative is linguistically highly objectionable, while 
the second is inacceptable for a serious study of the Cushitic languages. 

Moéa provided the author with a great deal of difficulty because it is a tone 
language, and he states that he is unable to give a precise phonemic pattern 
of the tonal system. We may, indeed, sympathize with him in this, but the 
student of the Cushitic languages must be prepared to tackle tone, since tone 
often pervades the whole morphological (Agau, Bilin) or syntactic structure 
(Somali, Galla, Saho). Professor Leslau’s interpretation of the tone and stress 
systems of Moéa is most unconvincing. He begins by stating that there are 
three tones—high, falling and low; yet a brief glance at his texts indicates a 
fourth, since many syllables have none of the accents that mark these three 
tones. It is reasonable, of course, to decide to leave one tone unmarked in 
the transcription or to “zero out” one of the tones, but it is quite improper 
to assume as a matter of fact that some syllables have tones and others do not. 
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We must at least know the pitch characteristics of this neglected tone; the 
most obvious guess is that it is a mid-tone, but an examination of the 
material presented does at least suggest another solution. There seems to be 
no example of a word with final low tone, but plenty of words with the 
sequence falling-unmarked and high-unmarked (and the former is the only 
sequence in which falling occurs). Might not the first of these be interpreted 
as high-low and the second as high-mid? This would reduce the tones to 
three once again without omitting one of them; but whether such an inter- 
pretation is acceptable cannot be established at second hand. 

Professor Leslau also introduces stress which is “‘in connection with tone”; 
in fact, he appears to place it right within the tonal system, for his minimal 
pairs contrast stress with high or falling tone, though he also states that 
“there are stressed syllables that do not have the tone”; this last remark is 
linguistic nonsense; stress and tone are not optional extras that syllables may 
or may not have, but involve re/ative features of pitch and possibly breath- 
force and rhythm. Certainly all stressed syllables must have some (phonetic) 
pitch, though it is theoretically possible, if most unlikely, that stress may be 
in phonemic contrast with tone. Clearly some restatement is necessary. 

It may, perhaps, be felt that too much is demanded of a book that was 
based on very limited opportunity for research. Indeed, it is, in this field, a 
great step forward to have any analysis of tone at all, since previous scholars 
have been content to ignore tone in spite of its fundamental importance. But 
the student of the Cushitic languages cannot afford to neglect either the 
grammatical framework or a detailed and accurate phonetic and phonological 
statement of the material he presents. F. R. PALMER 


Wor Lestau, Ethiopic and South Arabic Contributions to the Hebrew Lexicon. 
(Publications in Semitic Philology, vol. xx.) 1958. Pp. 76. (University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. Price: $1.75.) 


In this work the well-known specialist in South Semitic languages aims at 
providing a supplement to L. Koehler, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros 
(Leiden, 1953). It is well known that this author bases himself as regards 
etymology on F. Buhl’s 1921 edition of W. Gesenius, Hebrdisches und Ara- 
miisches Worterbuch tiber das Alte Testament. At the same time he omits the 
references given by Buhl concerning doubtful etymologies. His com- 
parisons with South Semitic languages, which are equally borrowed from 
Buhl, relate essentially to Geez, which is a dead language. Leslau rightly 
believes that the study of Comparative Semitics must neglect neither the 
modern South Arabian languages nor the still living languages of Ethiopia 
which are related to these. He therefore provides us here with the material 
extracted from the existing dictionaries and, as far as Tigre is concerned, 
personally verified at the time of his prolonged stay in Ethiopia. 
Nevertheless two difficulties arise. The first is that in the absence of 
literary proof it is impossible to determine exactly the semantic development. 
Thus, for example, the problem arises concerning the relationship which 
exists between Hebrew 4/k “to go” and Tigrinya halékd “to come and go 
without reason”. If the basic meaning of this word is “coming and going” 
and the nuance ‘‘ without reason” applies to a particular situation, then there 
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is an affinity between the two verbs. If, on the contrary, the basic meaning 
of the Tigre word is, “to do something without reason”, among others 
“coming and going”, then there does not exist any relationship whatsoever 
between the two roots. The second difficulty is connected with the fact that 
many of these Ethiopian linguistic communities are Moslem or live in a 
Moslem environment: one must, therefore, frequently reckon with the 
possibility of Arabic borrowing. Geez possesses in addition Hebrew, Aramaic 
and Greek loanwords. 

The second of these problems is of greater weight than the first. The fact 
that the author has recognized its full importance, and that he seeks to 
identify everywhere the loanwords, entitles the comparative scholar to regard 
this book as a safe guide. 

The few examples which follow will give an idea of the interest which this 
volume presents. 

Heb. g// “roll into, roll away”. Instead of the Geez word ’an-galagad 
“accumulate, congregate”, quoted by Buhl, Leslau prefers Geez ’an- 
gargara “roll”. Moreover, in order to strengthen the comparison with Mehri 
hegelil “cook”, suggested by Bittner, he quotes the Modern Hebrew “rolled 
egg” for “cooked egg”. 

Heb. /bm “‘bread”’. Leslau rejects the connexion with Geez /ahm “‘cow”’, 
proposed by E. Ullendorff. Starting from the general sense of “food” 
he believes he can substantiate the relationship between Sogotri /ebem “‘fish”’, 
Arabic Jahm “‘meat” and Hebrew /ehem “‘bread”. 

Heb. suym “two”. This number is expressed in Ethiopic by the root &/’ 
but say survived in Geez, Tigre sdnuy “Monday”, Tigre sano and Geez sanay 
“the next day”. 

We may quote four other etymologies which may interest also the Egypto- 
logists. Heb. bum “grow hot, feel warm”; cf. Geez hamdima “be sick”, 
Amh. ammda-. One should compare Eg. bmm|sm(m) “to become hot” 
(Calice, no. 285), which also means “to have a fever” (A. Erman-H. Grapow, 
Ag. Wb. 1, p. 468). 

Heb. hard’im “dung”, Tigrinya har’i “excrement”, Tigre par‘a (verb), 
Amh. Gurage ar “excrement”. Cf. Neo-Eg. bry(¢) = * borye(#) > Coptic hoeire 
“excrement”: J. Cerny, in O. Firchow, Agyptologische Studien (= Festschr. 
H. Grapow), pp. 36 f. 

Heb. ‘atiiah “sneezing”; Amb. andtfdsd “sneeze”, Geez ‘atds “sneezing”, 
etc. Cf. Eg. ‘tf, Coptic antds “to sneeze” (Calice, no. 1112). 

Heb. sésit “tuft of hair, tassel”. According to Leslau the origin of this 
word is to be sought in Tigre sdwsd “twist”, derived from a root swsy. In 
Coptic there exists a word ¢idéy signifying, according to W. Spiegelberg, 
“eine Haartracht, Haarbiischel (?), Haarlocke (?)” (Kopt. Handbw. p. 283). 
We may note that the correspondence between Eg. ¢ and Sem. s is a regular 
one. What could be the relationship with Ar. Ja#iah “‘touffe, méche de cheveux 
au sommet de la téte; huppe, créte” (Belot), which one believes is to be 
found again in ’Aba-Shashah, the name of the tell covering the ancient 
Gezer? (Cf. Z. Wilnai, in Bib/. Or. 1x (1952), 124.) 

Heb. skr “hire”, Geez sakur “hired”, perhaps related to Amh. askdr 
“servant”. The Semitic word was borrowed in Demotic sr “tax” (the taxes 
were farmed); cf. Coptic Jak’or “rent” and s/sak'ér “travelling on a boat”. 
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In some rare cases one could have wished that the author had justified his 
comparison, for example in sfr “be pleasing”; Geez sadmrd “‘be pleased”, 
Tigrinya sdmard, Amh. sdmmdrda, Syt. Safar “shine”’. 

Indexes of Ethiopic, modern and ancient South Arabic, Arabic, Akkadian, 
Syriac and Cushitic words facilitate reference to the work and increase its 
value.! J. VERGOTE 


A. SpERBER (ed.), The Bible in Aramaic. Vol. 11. The Former Prophets according 
to Targum Jonathan. 1959. Pp. x+332. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. go, by 
subscription Fl. 75.) 


The first volume of this edition of the Targum was reviewed earlier in this 
Journal (v, 1960, pp. 286-8). There it was said that an adequate and just 
appreciation of the editor’s work will only be possible after the publication of 
the fourth and last volume, in which the editor will present his general conclu- 
sions. It accordingly seems only necessary now to indicate the sources 
which the editor has used for this edition of the Targum to the Former 
Prophets. The arrangement of the material on the page follows the same 
pattern as in the first volume. 

MS. Or. 2210 (British Museum) is taken as the basic text. Three other 
British Museum Biblical manuscripts are also used (MS. Or. 2371, 1472, 
1471), as well as MS. Or. qu. 578 of the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin (at present 
in the University Library, Tiibingen), MS. no. 332 of the Library of the late 
Mr S. D. Sassoon, now in Letchworth, and MS. Or. 2364 (British Museum), 
the last two being Haphtaroth. All these manuscripts have Babylonian 
vocalization. Manuscripts with Tiberian, or no, vocalization which are used 
are MS. Add. 26879 (British Museum), MS. p. 116 (Montefiore Library, 
Jews’ College, London), and Codex Reuchlinianus (Badische Landesbiblio- 
thek, Karlsruhe, Germany). The notes on the margin of the Codex go back 
to six different identifiable manuscripts which are each given a separate 
siglum. The printed editions used are Prophetae priores (Leiria, 1494), Biblia 
Rabbinica of Bomberg (1515-17), and The Antwerp Polyglot Bible (1569-73). 
In addition, various Biblical fragments with Targum from the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection (University Library, Cambridge) are used. Though 
their generally poor state of preservation and their small size make it difficult 
to use them with complete confidence, they represent a valuable addition to 
the critical apparatus, since they frequently provide the only available evidence 
for the existence of variants. Account is taken further of Targum quotations 
in the works of early writers—R. Nathan, Yonah ibn Ganah, Rashi (Venice, 
1524-5), and Kimhi (Soncino, 1485; Venice, 1515-17). And finally, use is 
made of XnDodIN which are found in almost all the texts used for the critical 
apparatus. 

Successful investigation into the complicated problems of the Targum to 
the Prophets has long waited upon the publication of a modern critical 
edition (cf. P. E. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, 2nd ed. 1959, pp. 195 ff.). With the 
appearance of this edition of the Targum to the Former Prophets, to be 


1 Translation from French by the Editors. 
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followed shortly by the third volume which will contain the Targum to the 
Latter Prophets, it may be confidently hoped that these problems will have 
been brought nearer to solution. D. WINTON THOMAS 


I, SoIsALON-SOININEN, Der Charakter der asterisierten Zusatze in der Septuaginta. 
(Annales Academie Scientiarum Fennicae, ser. B, tom. 114.) 1959. 
Pp. 200. (Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, Helsinki. Price: Mk. 1000.) 


It is against the background of the Kahle-Sperber versus Orlinsky—Katz 
controversy about the history of the Septuagint transmission that we best 
appreciate this competent work by Soisalon-Soininen, for undoubtedly it helps 
to solve one of the issues raised. Origen, says Kahle, did what a number of 
Jews had also done before him, and produced an alignment between the text 
of the LXX and the then authorized M.T. On the other hand, to Katz and 
the Lagarde school generally the significance of Origen’s LXX text is that it 
forms one of the identifiable recensions which, under conditions of sound 
textual criticism, enable the scholar to work back to an Ur-text of the version. 
The present author acknowledges indebtedness to Dr Katz, and it may be 
assumed that his adherence is to the latter school. Nevertheless his work is 
quite independent (incidentally, it includes a reference to Kahle’s well-known 
atticle in T.L.Z. 1954 on the significance of the Qumran Greek texts of the 
Minor Prophets), and we welcome it as a workmanlike and detailed textual 
study which will help considerably to bring factual findings, in contrast to 
conjectures, to bear on the problem. His competence in LXX studies was 
established by means of his treatise on the book of Judges, published in 1951, 
and the thoroughness of his work here cannot but add to our indebtedness 
to him. 

The present treatment begins with a survey of the manuscript with Hexa- 
plaric readings, and a description of their relationship to the LXX and the 
M.T. It stresses that Origen’s purpose was to “repair” the LX X, to equate 
the two texts quantitatively rather than to “correct” the LXX according to 
the Hebrew. There are frequent instances, the author says, where purely textual 
variants between the M.T. and the LXX are ignored, even when they occur 
in the immediate proximity of asterized passages. On the other hand, how- 
ever, there are instances where the asterized passages take the LXX away 
from the M.T. in a textual sense, and a number of passages are quoted. It 
may be remarked in passing that for the twenty or so instances of divergences 
in the book of Isaiah, a casual reference to the apparatus criticus of BH? is 
instructive, because quite often Origen is supported by the Targum against 
M.T., and on one occasion at least (Isa. Ixvi. 3) he is joined by 1QIs*! 

The main body of the work is devoted to a scrutiny o1 Origen’s additional 
readings. They are divided into two groups, those which serve to bring the 
Greek text, as a technical rendering, nearer to the Hebrew idiom; and those 
which add materially to the LX X text for the sake of closer affinity with the 
Hebrew. In both groups the analysis follows similar lines, according to the 
principal parts of a sentence, that is subject, predicate, object and any addi- 
tional features such as Hebraizing additions. A few instances may suffice to 
demonstrate the modus operandi; when the M.T. subject is omitted from the 
LXX, Origen adds it with an asterisk; likewise the verb “to be” is frequently 
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added, as also the object of the verb where this is expressed by a suffix. 
Hebrew idioms are discussed in considerable detail, especially the infinitive 
absolute and construct, pronouns and pronominal suffixes, and distributive 
repetitions. In some books such minor “translation” additions account for 
over half the asterized readings, and in others about one-third. Where the 
purpose of the additions is qualitative they consist mainly of single words, 
though there are also a few cases of complete sentences. Finally, three proof- 
passages, namely, Num. i. 1-20, Josh. ix f., Ezek. xxxiv f. are discussed, with 
full annotation. 

The main conclusions offered by the author are: (a) Origen rarely inter- 
fered with the LX X text except in the plus or minus passages, and the purpose 
of the great majority of such passages was to ensure a quantitative corres- 
pondence with the M.T. The additions are frequently detrimental to the style 
of the Greek rendering, but there are cases where the pre-Origen LXX, too, 
had suffered in the same way. (4) The main sources of Origen’s additions are 
the Three, particularly Theodotion, and here again Origen is true to his 
sources. Consequently, Origen cannot be said to have carried out a consistent 
and uniform revision of the LXX text; he simply adopted readings from the 
Three in order to equate the LX X and the M.T., and not necessarily to make 
them agree in content. In this way we can understand why so many textual 
variants between the Hexaplaric LX X and the M.T. are left unchanged, and 
also why paraphrases in the former are simply retained. 

By virtue of its detail and, in the opinion of the reviewer, the plausibility 
of the case, these findings by Soisalon-Soininen are welcome. But the con- 
troversy mentioned at the outset has not been finally resolved. In fact, it is 
possibly rendered more difficult. The present book does what it claims to do, 
namely, it deals with column v of the Hexapla. But if, as inevitably follows, 
Origen did not try to bring the LXX qualitatively to agree with the M.T., 
why did he trouble to include columns 1 and 2, that is the Hebrew columns? 
In other words, the enigma of the Hexapla as a complete work is still with us. 

B. J. ROBERTS 


La Sainte Bible de Jérusalem. Jérémie, Les Lamentations, Le Livre de Baruch, by 
A. GELIN, 2nd ed. revised. 1959. Pp. 310. Habaquq, Abdias, Joél, by 


J. Trinquer, 2nd ed. revised. 1959. Pp. 94. (Editions du Cerf, Paris. 
Price not supplied.) 


The introduction to Jeremiah describes the book as having been completed 
in Egypt by Baruch, whence it reached Babylonian Jewry via Jerusalem. 
There it became a source of reflection, penitence and conversion and received 
some additions, notably the last three chapters and some 140 verses, towards 
the end of the Exile. The text is emended, usually with the help of the Versions 
but sometimes conjecturally. Thus the usual emendation /uppab for tippatab in 
i. 14 is adopted; but is the conventional translation “bouillonner” suitable 
either to the Hebrew or the Greek verbs? Is not the point rather that the 
Evil is blowing from the north and so kindling the fire and causing the pot to 
boil? In i. 11 we have “une branche de veilleur” with a note to explain the 
word-play (would “veillotte” have been too bold a paraphrase? Admittedly 
this too would have required a note but it would have conveyed the point in 
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the text.) There is a misprint on p. 72 where 16 1-16 should read 10 1-16. 
The liturgical and non-Jeremianic character of Lamentations is recognized, 
as is the artificial nature of the acrostic form. Lam. i, ii, iv are treated as 
political funeral dirges, Lam. iii as an individual lament and Lam. v as a 
lament for the congregation. Baruch (including the Epistle of Jeremy), 
while not a literary unity, finds a unity in the life of Babylonian Jewry of the 
second century B.c., although the Epistle may be based on a fourth-century 
document. A Hebrew original for all parts of the book is suggested and 
supported by the emendations. 

In Habakkuk, the text is poorly preserved, and considerable use is made 
of the Qumran pesher (1QpHab) to provide a suitable text for translation. 
The prophet’s ministry is dated about 600 B.c. and the psalm is regarded as 
integral to the book. The liturgical theory is considered and rejected. The 
emended text of ii. 4 gives the rendering: “He who succumbs is he whose 
soul is not upright, but the just shall live by his faithfulness.” ii. 5 f. is the 
prelude to the five imprecations and is rendered: “Surely riches are trea- 
cherous: he loses his sense and has no rest who opens his gullet like She’ol....” 
The whole provides a very satisfying translation. Obadiah is treated as a 
prophetic vision (vw. 1-7, 10-14, 15¢, d) 550-450 B.C., and a slightly later 
apocalypse (vv. 8, 9, 154, b, 16-21). Joel consists of two distinct sections: 
i-ii lament and supplication prompted by a locust invasion, concluded by a 
response from Yahweh; iii-iv the Day of Yahweh described in apocalyptic 
style. The whole is dated 400-350 B.c. A. S. HERBERT 


W. Rupopu, Jeremia, 2nd revised ed. (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, 12.) 
1958. Pp. xxiv+302. (Mohr, Tiibingen. Price: DM. 22.50, or bound 
DM. 26.) 


The Book of Jeremiah has a particular attraction for the Old Testament 
commentator. The biographical data are not only more ample than for any 
other prophetic book, but they are transmitted in poetry of unique lyrical 
quality and in straightforward and almost pedestrian prose. The diversity of 
the poetic literary types and the relative stylistic uniformity of the extended 
Leidensgeschichte, presumably by Baruch, form a striking contrast, so that they 
hot infrequently supplement one another in an illuminating way (cf. for 
example vii. 1-15 and ch. xxvi). Moreover, the period of Jeremiah’s pro- 
phetic ministry was one of the most stirring and fateful in the history of 
Judah, witnessing as it did not only the end of the nation, the destruction of 
the Temple, and the demise of the Davidic dynasty, but also the decline and 
fall of Assyria, the rise of Chaldaea to power, and the emergence of other 
peoples who were destined to play a great role in the future. Fortunately, 
the period is also one of the best-documented in the history of Israel, both 
within the Old Testament itself and in the wider ranges of ancient Near 
Eastern literatures: the annals of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings, the 
Yaukin tablets, the Lachish ostraca, and, above all, the so-called Babylonian 
Chronicle, first published in 1923 by C. J. Gadd, but recently enriched by 
substantial supplements discovered in the British Museum and published in 
D. J. Wiseman’s Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626-556 B.c.). 


The critical problems of the Book of Jeremiah are, of course, notoriously 
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acute, especially in those sections which are customarily described as Deutero- 
nomic. These latter have received the attention of such scholars as J. Philip 
Hyatt, H. G. May, H. H. Rowley, John Bright, and others. That the Book has 
been subjected to considerable scrutiny and various kinds of scrutiny is 
illustrated by the greatly expanded bibliography in the second edition of 
Rudolph’s commentary. In the first edition (1947) it occupied scarcely a 
page and a half; now in 1958 it is more than twice that length. An inspection 
of these references will reveal the many-sided problems which Jeremiah poses, 
something of the newer approaches by which scholars have sought to resolve 
them, and indeed the newer interests which have arisen as a result of new 
methodologies, notably, of course, the preoccupation with the cult in its 
various aspects (the cultic prophet, the cultic contexts of the oracles, the 
cultic ordering of the literary materials, etc.). 

Rudolph’s is one of the most useful, constructive, and judicious works on 
the Book of Jeremiah, surpassing anything in English. In his critical views 
of the book he has been influenced by Mowinckel’s Zur Komposition des Buchs 
Jeremia (1906), but he often pursues his own course in diverging from 
Mowinckel’s classification into A, B, and C strata. This position he maintains 
in the second edition; while he seeks to come to terms with more recent 
views he is nowhere convinced by them. Of recent commentators he stands 
closest to Volz, but, again, diverges from him at many points. In this new 
edition he takes especial account of Hyatt’s commentary in the Interpreter’s 
Bible series and of Artur Weiser’s in Das Alte Testament Deutsch, particularly 
the latter’s views concerning the place of the covenant renewal festival as the 
background of many prophetic oracles and sermons. Perhaps the most 
apparent difference from the first edition is the use that is made of the 
Chaldaean Chronicles, though the additions are slight. The passage xii. 7-13 is 
interpreted in the light of the disclosures of the Chronicles. The various 
attacks that have been made on the visionary interpretation of the parable of 
the waistcloth in ch. xiii are stoutly rejected. Here and there the textual notes 
are slightly revised or expanded. On metrical matters there is no change; the 
text follows the author’s ordering of the stichoi and strophes in the Kittel 
edition of the Masoretic text. It is here that one might wish to enter his 
strongest caveat, especially on the author’s failure to discern the presence of the 
four-beat stichos in climactic contexts. One is not always convinced by the 
structural analysis of the literary forms. There are other criticisms which 
might be made, depending upon one’s way of approaching these prophetic 
materials, but the book still remains one of the soundest and most stimulating 
treatments of Jeremiah and his book. JAMES MUILENBURG 


J. Hemper, Heilung als Symbol und Wirklichkeit im biblischen Schrifttum. 
(Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gdttingen, Philo- 
logisch-Historische Klasse 1958, Heft m1.) 1958. Pp. 80. (Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht, Gottingen. Price: DM. 8.) 


This is a careful and closely-packed survey of healing in the Bible and its 
place in the religious structure. Material from the ancient Near Eastern 
cultures, from Greek sources, from Qumran and from the New Testament is 
plentifully used, in addition to the Old Testament material which forms the 
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main structure of the study. The five sections have as their subjects: (1) The 
position of ancient Israelite medicine; (2) the will to live and the demons; 
(3) Yahweh kills and heals; (4) the purpose of the healings; (5) healings in 
the language of imagery. 

In general this monograph is intended to fit into the larger unity of a 
series of investigations of symbolism and representation. It might be objected 
that the more general problems indicated by this aim are not adequately 
served by this essay, because so much of the material is closely detailed and 
the more philosophical question of what “symbol” is and how it can be use- 
fully identified hardly receives sufficient treatment. The variety of material 
discussed and documented in this short work is surprising; there are dis- 
cussions of suicide, of sexual fertility, of prophetic signs and representation, 
and of numerous detailed points in the literature from Ugarit to the New 
Testament. Its value will lie more in the assembly in a small compass of so 
much material about healing and its religious connexions; and since the 
metaphor of healing is so frequent in the literature, workers in the Scrolls 
and the New Testament will find much that is helpful here. But for the more 
general question of symbolism it will form rather a collection of valuable 
material which may be used in a wider treatment. 

The assumption of the method in general, I think, is that a certain pervasive 
structure can be discerned in the connexion of healing with religious life 
throughout the Biblical and related literature, and that the special form of this 
structure is related to the fundamental character of Yahweh; this structure is 
preserved in such special applications as the Suffering Servant passages and 
the healings of Jesus. Such a method can have its pitfalls for a hasty scholar, 
but Professor Hempel shows care and insight, and his material will be of the 
greatest value even for those who will interpret the phenomena as a whole 
differently. J. BARR 


H. L. Gorrscuarx, Al-Malik al-Kamil von Egypten und seine Zeit. 1958. 
Pp. x+256. (Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden. Price: DM. 30.) 


This important work, a study of the history of Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt 
in the first half of the thirteenth century a.p., has as its central figure al-Malik 
al-Kimil Abul-Ma‘ali Muhammad, the nephew of Saladin, who sought to 
weld the various Aiyibid territories into a single unified state. It was he, too, 
who recovered Damietta from the Crusaders and who ceded Jerusalem to the 
Emperor Frederick II. 

The Emperor’s free-thinking views seem to have shocked his Moslem no 
less than his Christian contemporaries, and Sibt Ibn al-Gauzi calls him a 
materialist (dabri). Professor Gottschalk reproduces part of one of his 
conversations with Fahr al-Din, the emissary of al-Malik al-Kamil. Frederick 
had questioned Fahr al-Din about the institution of the Caliphate and had 
been told that the Caliph was the cousin of the Prophet Muhammad, that 
every Caliph had received the office from his father and so the Caliphate had 
always remained in the same family without ever passing into other hands. 
“How excellent that is!” said the Emperor. “Those fools, on the other hand, 
choose a man from the gutter, who is neither related to the Messiah nor 
possesses any kind of right, to be the representative of the Messiah amongst 
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them. But your Caliph is the nephew of your Prophet and therefore the 
person best entitled to that rank.”? 

Professor Gottschalk prefaces his work with a detailed and most useful 
discussion of his sources.2 These do not include the Ta’rih-i-Gahan-Gusa of the 
Persian historian Guvaini,3 who in his account of Sultan Galal al-Din 
Hwarazm-Sah is often at variance with the latter’s secretary and biographer, 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasawi. Thus according to Guvaini the retreat of 
the Sultan’s forces at the Battle of Arzingan (Gottschalk, pp. 190-1) was due 
to a misunderstanding, and though they withdrew in confusion they were 
not pursued by the enemy.* Guvaini too has preserved the fath-ndma on the 
capture of Ahlaét composed in Persian by Nasawi himself.5 On these events 
in what is now Eastern Turkey see also Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History, 
pp. 146-56.° 

According to Guvaini the Caliph’s correspondence with the Kara-Hitai or 
Buddhist rulers of Semirechye (Gottschalk, p. 127) had already been opened 
in the reign of Sultan Muhammad’s father Teki. And when in 1214 or 1215 
Muhammad had occupied Gazna he had found in the treasury letters from 
the Caliph urging the Girids to ally themselves with the Kara-Hitai in their 
attack upon the Hwarazm-Sah. “The Sultan did not reveal this secret but 
kept these letters for use as evidence.”7 

Gottschalk retains Houdas’s misreading of Sultan Galal al-Din’s surname as 
Mankobirti, that is Manga birdi (“the Eternal gave”’), instead of the correct 
Mang-Burni (“the man with a mole on his nose”’).8 Khoy, the name of the 
town in Azerbaijan, is everywhere spelt Hiiwi, as though it were disyllabic. 

Of the work in general one can speak only in terms of high praise. It is 
the result of more than twenty years of research, most of it carried out in 
England, where until his appointment to his Chair in Vienna in 1948 the 
author was Curator of the Mingana Collection of Oriental Manuscripts in the 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. He is to be heartily congratulated upon the 
completion of a study which, it is greatly to be hoped, will serve as a model 
for similar monographs on other periods and regions of medieval Islam. 

JOHN A. BOYLE 


H. H. Rowuey, Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of 
Daniel, (Reprint with corrections.) 1959. Pp. xxxiv-+196. (University of 
Wales Press, Cardiff. Price: 215.) 


The reprinting of Professor Rowley’s definitive work on one of the central 
problems of the interpretation of Daniel will be most welcome. There can 
be few scholars who have taken the pains to discover and appraise every 


1 P. 156. 2 Pp. 1-19. 

3 Ed. Mirza Muhammad Kazvini (3 vols., London, 1912-37). See also my 
translation (The History of the World-Conqueror, 2 vols., Manchester, 1958). 

4 Text, 1, 181-2 (Translation, 11, 450-1). 

5 Text, 11, 177-80 (Translation, 11, 445-8). 6 London, 1953. 

7 Text, 11, 86 and 120 (Translation, 1, 353 and 11, 390-1). 

8 The spelling of the name is discussed at length by the editor of Guvaini, 
Text, 11, 284-92. 
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possible variety in the interpretation of a book which is so subject to fantastic 
constructions as Daniel. For many of these constructions Rowley may be 
deemed to have said the last word. Nevertheless the very nature of Daniel 
itself makes it likely that some of the problems and solutions already so often 
canvassed will be revived in every generation. Interpretation of a funda- 
mentalist kind will no doubt always hanker after an identification of Darius 
the Mede; and the importance of chronological schemes within the Old 
Testament, which has been emphasized in some recent studies, will always 
and rightly stimulate an interest in Daniel’s eschatology and his periodization 
of history. There are now some further points to explore, such as the place 
of Wiseman’s studies in late Babylonian documents, and the discovery of the 
Nabonidus prayer at Qumran. But Professor Rowley has given us a sound 
and fundamental survey of the basic work on all these problems, and his 
suggested solution is likely to stand in the end as the most probable. 

J. BARR 


M. Martin, The Scribal Character of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2 vols. (Biblio- 
théque du Mauséon, vols. 44 and 45.) 1958. Pp. xxxii+ 408 +70* +6 charts 
and ii+ 306+14*. (Institut Orientaliste, Louvain. Price: Belg. Fr. 1000.) 


This imposing work differs from all the other of the numerous publications 
about the Dead Sea Scrolls (412 are listed in the author’s bibliography: 
vol. 1, pp. ix-xxvii). Interestingly enough, it contains hardly any discussion 
on the date or sect or the theological implications of the Scrolls, nor any 
attempt—at least no direct one—to solve the main “problems” of the Scrolls, 
including the explosive theological implications, already referred to. Father 
Martin’s main purpose has been to provide scholars with a useful tool for 
further research; this aim has been fully achieved. The work was undertaken 
as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Louvain. 

By “‘scribal character” the author means “orthography and certain 
methods and ways of ‘presenting’ or ‘editing’ the Scrolls, the use of margins, 
the technique of correction. ..the division into sections, and finally it com- 
prises the question of the personal hand or handwriting of each Scroll”. In 
consequence, the work is divided into four parts: 1, the scribes and their 
methods (scribal hands; ruling, spacing and size of columns, marginal 
observance, and so on); 11, the traditions of the Scrolls (the use of waw and of 
final aleph; pronouns, suffixes and terminations, etc.); 11, scribal traditions 
as historical types of orthography; and rv, scribal revision of the Scrolls. 

The six better preserved and better known Scrolls are dealt with in con- 
siderable detail. All the Scrolls, in the author’s opinion, may be classified into 
Biblical texts, non-Biblical texts, and texts containing both a Biblical and a 
non-Biblical text (the Habakkuk Scroll, for instance). As to the Biblical texts, 
it is obvious that they are copies of copies; indeed, we do not know how 
many intermediate copies there were between the original MS. and the 
present copies. ‘““The non-biblical texts, on the other hand, may be first 
generation or second or third generation at the most.” Finally, in the 
“mixed” texts we have the much-copied Biblical text side by side with a 
comparatively recent text. All these points have been carefully considered 
by the author. 
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Does the internal evidence (orthography, paragraphing, ruling, etc.), so 
ably accumulated by Father Martin, serve to solve any of the main “pro- 
blems” and controversies? Hardly. Martin’s conclusion is as follows: if a 
scribal school existed in Qumran, it had neither an accepted style of presen- 
tation, nor normative rules of orthography, nor official and fixed methods of 
textual indication. On the other hand, if we reject the theory of an organized 
(Essene or otherwise) community with a scriptorium library, a scribal 
school, and so on, and accept the theory that the Qumran caves were mete 
depositories of ancient documents (such as a Genizah), that there was no 
connexion between Khirbet Qumran and the caves, and so on, we are faced 
with other difficulties ; for instance, we find that identically the same methods of 
correction are used in all manuscripts. “Now this unity of revision technique 
can be taken as a sign of a common scribal outlook and methodology; we 
would spontaneously ascribe the latter to an organized school of some sort.” 

Martin’s final conclusion on this matter is this: “One could continue to 
speak of a Qumran library in a loose sense” (for example, a modern collection 
of ancient books) “of the Qumran documents and the Qumran style in a 
loose sense. But it is not possible on the’ basis of our evidence to ascribe 
transcription and compilation of the documents to the locality (so much) as 
to a specifically characterized scribal milieu” (p. 715). Any scholar of 
common sense will subscribe to this conclusion. 

Martin is at his best when he analyses the single problems—which is, in 
fact, one of the main interests of the work—or when he presents the various 
lists (such as forms in which waw appears constantly; forms with two 
vocalizations; independent pronouns; guttural interchange; final forms of 
mem in medial position, and so on). His statements of a general character are 
much less happily worded, such as (referring to the square Hebrew punctua- 
tion schools) “the Palestinian (or Tiberian, of Tiberias) and the Babylonian 
Schools” (p. 9) or—treferring to Hebrew writing in general—'The purely 
consonantal character of the proto-Canaanite Alphabet and its acrophonic 
derivation—directly or indirectly—from Egyptian models, are now generally 
agreed upon” (p. 7). Strangely enough, a general index is missing. 

All in all, however, students of the Dead Sea Scrolls, of the Hebrew 
language, of the Old and New Testaments will be grateful to Father Malachi 
Martin and the University of Louvain for such a valuable aid to research on 
the Scrolls. DAVID DIRINGER 


J. B. Prrrcuarp, Hebrew Inscriptions and Stamps from Gibeon. (‘Museum 


Monographs.”) 1959. Pp. vit 32+12 pp. of plates. (University Museum, 
Philadelphia. Price: $1.00.) 


This excellent monograph is the more welcome as it presents the rich epi- 
graphic material of the excavations of an important site only two years after 
the discovery—an almost unique case. The excavations—sponsored by the 
University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania and the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, with the co-operation of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem—were carried out under the direction of 
Professor Pritchard at el-Jib, now in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
during the summers of 1956 and 1957. 
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Significantly enough, with the exception of the marks on a stone weight, 
all the inscriptions are those of jar-handles, and with the exception of five 
“Royal stamps”, all the material comes from the debris which filled the 
rock-cut pool. 

Fifty-six handles were incised with inscriptions which served as labels for 
the jars; the great majority were incised after the jar had been fired; six were 
impressed in the wet clay before firing. Eighty jar handles contain the 
“royal” stamp-impression—that is, an inscription in two lines, one above 
the symbol (representing either the scarab or four-winged beetle, or the two- 
winged “‘sun-disk” or bird) reading /-m/k (“to the king”, “of the king”, 
“royal”), and one below the symbol giving one of the following place- 
names: Hebron, Socoh, Ziph, mmSr. In forty-one specimens, however, the 
place-name is uncertain. Of the “royal” jar handles, seventy are now in 
Philadelphia (at the University Museum), eight in the Amman Museum, and 
two were lost in shipment from Jerusalem. 

Professor Pritchard accepts my division of the royal jar-handle impression 
into types I, II, 11, and compares their distribution in el-Jib with that of 
other sites. The result of this comparison is rather interesting: of the handles 
found at Tell ed-Duweir, only 15-1% are of type 111, as compared with 
778% of those found at Tell en-Nasbeh, and 87-:2% of those found at 
el-Jib. If the difference between types 1 and 11 on the one hand and type 11 
on the other is a chronological one (as I suggested), “then it follows that 
Tell en-Nasbeh and el-Jib reached a peak of economic importance and 
pethaps of population after Lachish had passed its peak”. But Pritchard also 
suggests that the difference in the frequency of the types may depend on geo- 
gtaphical and not on chronological grounds. 

Of particular importance are the jar handles containing personal names. 
Most of such inscriptions conform to a set pattern: gh‘n gdr with the name of a 
person or persons. Thirty-eight inscriptions (68%) contain either complete or 
fragmentary forms of one of the following personal names: Azariah, Amariah, 
dml’, Hananiah ar’, The most important word is, of course, the word gb‘n, 
which appears in whole or in part twenty-seven times on the handles; it gives 
the name of the Biblical Gibeon. The appearance of this name on the el-Jib 
jar handles confirms other evidence now available that el-Jib has definitely 
to be identified with Gibeon. 

Professor Pritchard must be congratulated on this well-produced, however 
small, standard work on the epigraphic remains of ancient Gibeon. 

DAVID DIRINGER 


I. Epstein, Judaism. A Historical Presentation. (Pelican Books, A440.) 1959. 
Pp. 350. (Penguin Books, Harmondsworth. Price: 35. 6d.) 


This book “‘is essentially concerned with Judaism as a religion and a distinc- 
tive way of life”. But it is written in the form of a historical presentation, 
extending from Abraham’s call to the rebirth of the Jewish State. The 
author’s point of view is that of “traditional” Judaism, but he attempts, on 
the whole successfully, to do justice also to those aspects of Judaism which he 
feels unable to approve of. Great stress is laid, most judiciously, on the post- 
Biblical stages of this evolution, which cover more than two-thirds of the 
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volume. Not less than five chapters out of twenty-two deal with the making, 
teaching and consolidation of talmudic Judaism, on which all the subsequent 
forms of Jewish thought and practice are more or less dependent. Reciproc- 
ally, those schools and movements which played but little part in the shaping 
of medieval and modern Judaism are only briefly sketched. Philo would 
certainly deserve more than two short pages and it may be doubted that one 
page is enough, even from a strictly Jewish point of view, to describe the 
early developments of Christianity and their consequences on the life of the 
synagogue, Jesus himself being mentioned only in connexion with Pilate’s 
policy in Palestine. 

Some of the writer’s opinions and statements are questionable, at least as 
regards the period more familiar to the present reviewer. That the Pharisees 
“with all their attachment to the State, laid primary stress on the Torah” 
(p. 96) is pretty sure. It is less sure that “with all their recognition of the 
Torah, the Sadducees laid primary stress on the nation”, and that this 
rhetorically well-balanced opposition expresses the very reality of facts. As 
our information about the Sadducees is very scanty and not always reliable, 
we have to be very careful in our assertions concerning this party. That there 
existed, in. Roman times, two different Sanhedrins, political and religious 
(p. 100), is not unlikely, but cannot be considered as established beyond 
any doubt. Likewise, it is somewhat surprising that Dr Epstein does 
not even admit the possibility of some sort of link existing between the 
Essenes and the Qumran community, but describes them as two sectarian 
bodies completely independent of each other, even as he believes the second 
one—in his eyes a mere product of apocalypticism—to be distinct from, 
though closely related to, the sect of the New Covenanters in Damascus 
(pp. 102-4). 

These are but minor criticisms. The book has a number of excellent 
chapters, on Jewish philosophy and mysticism, as well as on medieval 
rabbinism. Dr Epstein’s mastery of the subject is universally recognized. 
He has a real gift of clarity and synthesis. This new book of his is very 
valuable and will prove a most useful contribution to our understanding of 
Judaism. MARCEL SIMON 

































E. ULLeNDorrF, The Ethiopians: An Introduction to Country and People. 1960. 


Pp. xvi+232+xvi pp. of plates+1 map. (Oxford University Press, 
London. Price: 305.) 


Ethiopia is unique. It is the oldest African State with a continuous history 
of independence and one of the oldest Christian States in the world. Yet its 
long isolation from its neighbours in spirit makes any approach a major 
exercise in understanding. Even in our day it remains remote, and, in the 
spate of material about Africa now filling the press, one looks almost in vain 
for anything about Ethiopia. But before one can begin the approach of 
understanding one must make a historical and empirical study, a hori- 
zontal approach. Here one needs a reliable introductory guide and this is 
now provided by Professor Ullendorff. Although primarily intended for the 
general reader the claim in the “blurb” (not always a reliable guide to 4 
book’s value) that it is also “scholarly in approach” may be wholly trusted. 
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The author confines himself to historical Abyssinia, but without obscuring 
the great contrasts in peoples, languages, and religions embraced within the 
ptesent boundaries of the State of Ethiopia. Opening with an account of its 
gradual unveiling to the eyes of the Western world through the journeys of 
a series of explorers, he then sketches its geographical setting and traces its 
fascinating history—factors which have given its people and their institutions 
aspecial outlook and a peculiar stamp. These special qualities are seen when, 
with sympathy combined with scholarly detachment, he writes of the 
Ethiopian Church, the problems offered by its languages, its literature, art, 
and music, and the daily life of its people. A most valuable feature is found 
in the frequent summaries of the state of existing knowledge and desiderata 
for further studies. 

Ethiopia, the dominating point of the African mass, finds its natural pro- 
longation in the Arabian peninsula. It has mythical, historic, linguistic, and 
ethnological links with the Semitic world and historic Christianity. The 
Solomonic myth is an article of faith, whilst continuous links with the Coptic 
Church and with Jerusalem, and the languages they speak, combine to make 
the Ethiopians regard themselves as a Semitic as well as an African people. 
Upon the Emperor Haile Sellasie has devolved, not only the task of transition 
to a new internal order harmonious with the old yet reinvigorated and re- 
directed for its place in the new Africa, but also of re-establishing these 
spiritual links with the Christian world. In regard to the contemporary 
scene of political and social change we may regret that the last chapter is so 
brief. 

The only chapter the general reader without a minimum equipment in 
Semitic languages may find difficult is that on “Language”’. Yet one would 
not have it excluded for it is an admirable summary of the author’s conclusions 
based on the detailed studies given in his Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. 
Let us hope that the statement, “‘the amount of work that remains to be 
accomplished, both in detailed analysis and in synthesis and general classifica- 
tion, is truly prodigious”, will inspire more young Semitic scholars to embark 
on this almost empty and rewarding field of research. J. S. TRIMINGHAM 


M. Norn, Das zweite Buch Mose: Exodus. (Das Alte Testament Deutsch, 
§-) 1959. Pp. vit+232. (Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, Gottingen. Price: 
DM. 8.50, by subscription DM. 7.20; bound DM. 11.50, by subscription 
DM. 9.80.) 


Das Alte Testament Deutsch is not primarily meant for specialists, but rather 
for clergy, teachers, students, and readers generally who take an intelligent 
interest in modern Biblical scholarship. Nevertheless, Professor Noth, him- 
self a specialist of the highest order, in the first of his scheduled contributions 
to the series, has written a most admirable commentary which is a must for 
any Biblical scholar dealing with the Exodus period, while at the same time 
it can be profitably perused by interested lay readers. 

The Book of Exodus is in many ways the most important and most 
fascinating of all the historical books of the Old Testament: it deals with basic 
experiences of the Hebrews as a people and is, in its present form, the out- 
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come of a traditio-historical and literary process in which elements of history, 
legend, myth, and cult, are cutiously combined. 

Professor Noth is a keen literary critic without, however, carrying his 
literary criticism too far or applying its principles too rigidly. A consider. 
able part of the commentary is taken up by source analysis whose aim is not 
primarily to discover the “historical” core of the traditions, but rather to 
unravel, by stylistic, logical and other considerations, the mesh of originally 
independent traditions of which the Book of Exodus in its present form is 
made up. The author is interested in the growth of the traditions rather than 
in the question of their value as historical documents; indeed, Noth argues 
that sometimes (for example, in the Moses and the Passover traditions) 
originally independent traditions have been combined, and it is left to the 
reader to draw the obvious conclusion that the sequence or combination of 
events in such cases is not due to memory of what really happened, but 
depends on secondary developments at the oral or written stage in the 
transmission of the material. In other cases the literary criticism establishes 
the presence of conflicting traditions of which one is no more “historical” 
than the other (for example, the different versions of the Crossing of the 
Reed Sea, pp. 94 f.). In this connexion it should be mentioned that Noth’s 
approach leads him to the rejection of the rationalist attitude to the miraculous 
elements in the Exodus traditions; instead, he would explain such elements 
mythically. Pedersen’s theory as to the origin of Exodus i-xv is implicitly 
rejected, but a certain influence on the formation of the Exodus traditions 
from the cult is recognized (see, for example, p. 69). 

P. WERNBERG-MG@LLER 
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